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Bargain Basement now 


HE YOUNGEST of us can remember when stores 

had great cellars full of merchandise, piled high. 
You could buy twenty or thirty dozen of almost any 
item shown upstairs. But today when you clean out 
the shelf-stock, you’ ve cleaned out the store. 


The reserve is in the hands of the manufacturer. 
Daily telegrams go out. Instant delivery has become 
a key-factor in getting volume out of your territories. 
And nowhere is this truer than in the South. 


Trebled buying power has made the Southern 
market a vital part of your volume. Merchants are 


piling up volume as their customers make up for lux- 


uries long denied them. But their orders go to those 
houses with warehouse stocks or branch factories 
close by. 

Your average merchant looks to Atlanta for his 
rush orders. He knows that one of the fifteen main 
railroad lines radiating from Distribution City will 
bring the goods almost overnight. He knows that 
America’s keenest producers have located their 
branches in Atlanta because it is the South’s strategic 
center. 

He knows, furthermore, that goods from Atlanta 
branch factories are apt to be better values. It takes 


oend for this Booklet ! 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a location 
for your Southern branch. 


no engineering training to tell him that the combina- 
tion of efficient labor, low taxes, plentiful raw mate- 
rial, and other basic factors found in the Atlanta Area, 
makes possible better goods for the money. Nor is 
it any mystery to him that factories in congested areas 
—competing for labor, for raw materials, for land— 
find it hard to bring their prices in line with Atlanta 
producers. 

It should be obvious to you that a city which has 
attracted nearly 700 of America’s leading concerns 
during the past four years alone must have something 
you need. 

Yet this may not be so. You may be the exceptional 
house whose requirements are not met by the advan- 
tages Atlanta offers. But neither you nor we can be 
sure of that without careful investigation. 


To simplify this study the Atlanta Industrial Bureau 
wiil gladly have its engineers analyze your needs in 
their relation to Atlanta’s economic position. With- 
out charge or obligation, and in the strictest confi- 
dence, a thorough survey will be made for you if 
you will write 


InpDUsTRIAL Burrau, CHAMBER OF COMMFRCE 
9398 Chamber of Commerce Building 


Industrial Headquarters of the South. 
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THE 
LARGEST 
CIRCULATION 
IN 
CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 
HISTORY 
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SURRSES ALARA ELL 
fae 


: Sao —_ [ae : # September broke the 
| ve ae pig record . . . October, 
too! 


The Chicago Daily News September circulation was 46,422 greater 
than the figure for that month last year. 


The October circulation of 459,511 exceeded by 40,900 the 
October circulation for 1928 and was the highest October in the 
history of The Chicago Daily News. 


These 459,511 copies of The Daily News read by an average of | 
over four persons per copy, represent an actual reader circulation 
of approximately 1,800,000. 


The quality of this circulation may be judged from an inspection of 
The Daily News itself—and from its advertising leadership on every 
day it is published. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


Adessiiet NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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REMINDER 
GIFTS 


That Are Used for Years 


T Christmas time, you'll 

doubtless wish to give your 
business friends some small re- 
minders of your friendship. 
What more appropriate present 
could you give them than these 
fine Bausch & Lomb specialties? 


Highly useful in business, ex- 
cellently made and finished, they 
will find countless uses in your 
customer’s business day. They 
will keep your name before him 
throughout their many years of 
service. 


Bausch & Lomb specialties in- 
clude many types of magnifiers— 
in a variety of smart colors—re- 
ducing glasses, combination mag- 
nifiers and rulers, and other 
unusual, useful articles. 


For especially valued customers, 
the B. & L. Sport Glass is a per- 
sonal gift of rare good taste. It’s 
a compact, clear-visioned glass 
for all sports uses. The price is 
low. And the Bausch & Lomb 
name will identify it to anyone 
as a glass of exceptional quality. 


Write for literature and prices on the 
Sport Glass and other gift specialties. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO. 


677 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, New York 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Heavy Volume of 
Light Lunches 


Doubtless food and food equipment 
manufacturers are generally familiar with 
the great growth of the soda fountain as 
a purveyor of light lunches. But to a lay- 
man, the figures found in a recent survey 
covering 8,100 of the 60,000 readers of 
Soda Fountain are nothing less than stag- 
gering. And, to quote from this survey, 
“the vast food appetite of the nation’s 
fountain patrons . . . is growing bigger 
all the time.’”” A rough computation based 
on these responses would indicate that the 
retail food purchases through this channel 
were approaching two billion dollars per 
year. 

Eighty-one hundred responders (all 
readers of Soda Fountain) say that in cities 
of 500,000, 73 per cent serve food; in 
cities of 10,000 to 500,000, 63 per cent 
serve food, and of 10,000 and under, 65 
per cent—or an average of 67 per cent. 

Interesting as these percentages are, in 
our opinion they would have been even 
more so if they had in turn been broken 
down into different classes of outlets. For 
instance, we would have been equally in- 
terested in figures showing what per cent 
of responders operated chain or ordinary 
drug stores, what per cent were straight 
soda fountains, candy stores, five and ten 
cent stores, etc. The comparative volume 
of food business done in each of these 
types of outlet would have made these 
figures doubly valuable to sales and adver- 
tising executives. Probably Soda Fountain 
has these details and merely did not wish 
to clutter up the general presentation with 
them. This is indicated by a page in the 
presentation containing figures on the gen- 
eral breakdown of Soda Fountain’s 60,000 
circulation by type of store. 

According to this survey, the following 
percentages of Soda Fountain readers buy 
and serve the following food products: 


Per cent 
BEBO xcisic v wisistnachioans araresia etek 50 
MB RUA AII NS ss) 5.5: esnh:ai-0 weeeewsv’ a aNe loess 90 
re 29 
RENN hg. SAS BN cae bavereshe ene 62 
CIE: CON) (Game «6366s deesighoane 31 
Chocolate Pudding ............ 20 
NOS haa 8S ee Sd ain sor arsvarerau Rat 100 
ROLES his ic 2s ows os hletegnccanar ech nar oe 84 
Gorned’ DCE os .ohe sic eevee ove 44 
REPOS cn eed Noes cnet acd. d Shoiainteiev 73 
Gelatine desserts ............. 31 
ING es te fase dr Sis acs hstios oe wizrsnone as 64 
rer errr reer ee 27 
DE theta 65:02 e Wea~ deed Ree 32 
Kraut cocktails 2... ..6666080%. 11 
Maple GYLUD: 6.5 cesane ed swreews 42 
PAAYONOAISE | 54.5 648 vastness 63 
Manimalade. os.é.dic sn scscecoeumard s 14 
Cc rr 63 
PARCIKO HOUL 6.5. dis. 5. avsieaew evans 35 
Peaches (canned) ............ 48 
Peatwut butter. sccaase cece aes 55 
NNSA 0! a ne eee hc locawreca'vaietgiaieiee 60 
Pineapple (canned) .......... 65 
POUEOORIDS sisisse5is, rey sisie sree ne 50 
Soup (other than bouillon)..... 44 


IRR AL Suri Santacere melas ite tegen 100 
WERE Spt Noes Sater hie Aer Rar 78 
NE is baleen ewig pean 42 


Forty-five per cent buy these supplies 
through wholesale distributors and 47 per 
cent through the neighborhood retail store. 
This point in itself raises the question of 
how large a dollar volume may be in 
the wholesale 45 per cent of the outlets 
as compared with 47 per cent who buy at 
retail. Moreover, the types of outlet who 
buy from the wholesale outlets would have 
been invaluable information. 

The average total of fountain sales for 
8,100 fountains amounted to $111.71 
daily. Of this amount only $24.43 was 
the daily average for fountain sales other 
than food. ($87.28 for food.) We are 
told that the fountain owner makes an 
average of 46 per cent gross profit on 
food service which enables us to get an 
approximation of the wholesale as well as 
the retail prices of such food. 

There is an average of 3.29 dispensers 
per fountain; 89 per cent of these wear 
regulation uniforms; the average length of 
fountain is 15.14 feet; 56 per cent of the 
fountains have mechanical refrigeration; 
59 per cent have refrigerators; 86 per cent 
use toasters; 80 per cent coffee urns; 46 
per cent have steam tables; 69 per cent 
have stools (an average of thirteen stools 
to the fountain) ; 74 per cent of the foun- 
tains have tables; the average table seating 
capacity is 27 per cent; 56 per cent of the 
fountains have booths, with an average 
seating capacity of twenty-eight people; the 
total seating capacity of the average foun- 
tain, including seats other than stools, is 
39.21; 95 per cent of the above equipment 
and 96 per cent of the fountain supplies 
- said to have been purchased from job- 

ers. 

Finally, Soda Fountain asked the te. 
sponders what other publications they read 
Three other publications were listed by 
responders in the returned questionnaires: 
2 per cent read one of these publications, 
3 per cent read another and 5 per cent 
read a third. 

Small’ wonder, under these circum- 
stances, that effective with the November, 
1929, issue, Soda Fountain has included a 
new department on food service to educate 
the Soda Fountain reader in the dispensing 
of this heavy volume of light lunches. 


Thumbnail Reviews 


The Manufacturer and His Outlets, by 
Chester E. Haring. A new analysis 0 
the relative value of the several retail 
outlets justifying the jobber. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. ($3.00.) 190 pages. 


Circulation by Towns and Cities of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Newspapers—Union, 
Republican and Daily News—with an im- 
printed map showing cities and towns 
within a fifty-mile radius in which the 
Springfield newspapers circulate. Advettis- 
tising department; Springfield Newspapers, 
Springfield, Mass. (Free.) 

Some New Ideas on Coverage. Describ- 


(Continued on page 389) 
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Look 


at 


PEOPLE... 


you can forget the figures 


AKE the influential portion of Oregon’s 

million population. Check it against 
The Oregonian’s 108,000 daily and 171,000 
Sunday. Ride the motor trucks that cover 
30,000 miles a week to deliver The Orego- 
nian. Go into Oregonian homes in cities, 
towns and rural districts and get a close-up 
of the purchasing power represented there. 
Note particularly the confidence with which 
The Oregonian is read. 


Newspaper men, business men, advertising 
men, when they come to Oregon, view with 
amazement the unique position of leadership 
The Oregonian holds in the nation’s fifth 


richest per capita market . . . Not merely 
thorough coverage, but a remarkable public 
confidence that is the result of 79 years of 
Oregonian service to the people and to the 
upbuilding of the northwest. 


Circulation? The largest in the northwest. 
Quality? The finest. People who do, who 
are, who have the money to buy what they 
need. People who use The Oregonian as 
their guide with complete assurance. Here 
lies the value of Oregonian circulation— 
quantity plus quality. Two things that alert 
advertisers always seek. Two things that 
The Oregonian delivers, unqualifiedly, every 
day in the year. 


The Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The 


Preferred Newspaper 


of the Pacific Northwest 


Circulation: Over 108,000 daily; over 171,000 Sunday 
Nationally represented by Verree & Conklin, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigan Ave 


DETROIT 
321 Lafayette Blvd. 
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wkt\) Sometimes an Important “Hub” Is Not in the Center! 


For example—Jacksonville—distinguished in two ways. It is the commercial 
hub of the southeastern extremities of the nation; second, it is the hub of 
Florida Times-Union circulation. Consider the strategic location, with such 
ready reach into southern Georgia, and straight south and west to cover Florida. 
To cap sales strategy, schedule your advertising in this one, all-state newspaper— 


LDIRMIDA TIMES-UNION 


JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 
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Sa 
NEWSDAPER AREA 


OF AMERICAS 45 LEADING 


1,350,000 Population 
300,000 Families 


This big prosperous Michi- 
gan Market has many ad- 
vantages over others of 
similar size. Among them 
is the fact that it can be 
conveniently divided into 
eight compact sections, each 
served by a metropolitan 
newspaper offering concen- 
trated coverage of its own 
particular market. 


Collectively these eight sec- 
tions form a market, metro- 
politan in size and buying 
power but more easily cov- 
ered and more economical 
to cultivate. 


Combined Net Paid Circulation. as 
Reported to A.B.C. for Period 
Ending Sept. 30, 1929 


281,668 


Kalamazoo Gazette ~~ 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN - B. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
or any newspaper listed 
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These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


How the Upper Half Lives. A study 
of the Fifth and Park Avenue districts 
of New York that has all the savor 
of the latest smart society novel and 
all the facts of a reference book. The 
information about the character of the 
population, including incomes, rents, 
living habits, etc., will be a revelation 
to those who hold the popular con- 
ception of the universal opulence of 
the residents of this area, It’s the 
New York News that gives the low- 
down—and claims 66.6 per cent 
coverage of the market. 


The Nation Within a Nation. A 
study of the building markets of 
Greater New York. The extraor- 
dinary concentration of building 
Operations in the New York area 
(comprising 21.4 per cent of the 
nation’s total annual building vol- 
ume) is graphically demonstrated in 
this thirty-page book gotten out by 
Building Investment, a Realty Period- 
ical Corporation publication. Full of 
data of interest to architects, builders, 
manufacturers of building supplies 
and dealers. 


Printed Pieces 


How to Plan Printed Pieces to Save 
Time and Money. Here is a wind- 
fall for the harassed purchasing agent 
or busy executive faced with the 
perennial problem of getting out pro- 
motion pieces in double-quick time. 
A diagram showing actual trimmed 
sheet sizes which can be cut without 
waste facilitates quick, intelligent and 
economical selection of paper stock. 
A page of suggested layouts and page 
treatments is given with each size of 
printed piece under consideration. A 
complete set of Warren’s Standard 
booklet envelopes in all sizes and 
colors, on which are indicated the size 
of enclosures they are made to con- 
tain, is also provided. 


Sales Control 


An Order a Month Means Little. 
This four-page folder printed by the 


Remington Rand Business Service, 


Inc., shows plainly and simply how 
the Kardex Visible Sales Control Sys- 
tem enables sales managers to keep 
informed automatically on their cus- 
tomers’ requirements and what per- 
centage of them they are filling in the 
way of orders. Gives a specific ex- 
ample and applies the system to show 
how easily it operates. 


Packaging 


Cellophane—The Modern Merchan- 
dising Aid, Attractive packaging be- 
ing admittedly a powerful factor in 
sales stimulation, the DuPont Cello- 
phane Company contribute this book 
to show the many uses to which their 
product may be put to advantage. 
The splendid illustrations show how 
transparency, hygienic and moisture 
protection, strength, flexibility and 
color, if desired, are qualities which 
greatly enhance the attractiveness and 
salability of the article it covers. 


Patents 


Patents—Law and Practice. This 1s 
the fourth edition of a book dis- 
tributed by Oscar A. Geier to lawyers, 
manufacturers and merchants, many of 
whom have found it an invaluable 
source of information on inventions 
and trade-marks. Describes the pro- 
cedure for obtaining patents, domestic 
and foreign, points out how legal 
technicalities may be anticipated and 
met to avoid obstruction, gives costs, 
terms and all the details necessary to 
oil the legal machinery. 


Advertising 


Interpretive Advertising. A booklet 
produced by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., 
in which is presented their conception 
of interpretive advertising as a specific 
form of direct advertising. It 1 
directed only to the man who has been 
isolated as a likely prospect by one 
of several methods. Its object 1s t0 
cultivate intensively in the prospect 
his interest, confirm his conviction, 
quicken his desires and lead him 
steadily along to the point where he 1s 
ready for a salesman. 
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*5,326 dealers so far this year have 
voluntarily requested Good House. 
keeping posters (shown in photo 
above) for feature window displays. 
This is about one store to 340 readers. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Pia Vervie oma?) *s CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


sold us lots of goods. 


“This window display sold us lots of goods, and we were pleased 


with results.” So wrote H. E. Young of the East Tenth Street 
Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, after a feature display of 
merchandise advertised in and guaranteed by Good Housekeeping. 


One dealer does not make a national market, but when thousands 
of retailers,* among them quite a few of the largest and best 
known, make a specialty of featuring merchandise advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, you have a fair indication of the buying 
influence Good Housekeeping has on the consumer. It is safe 
to say no dealer, on his own initiative, is devoting window space to 
anything, and least of all a magazine tie-up, if it does not sell goods. 


The fact that so many dealers know that Good Housekeeping 
makes sales is one of the values that makes this magazine an 
outstanding buy in its field. Advertising is naturally more effec- 
tive when its ability to win the consumer is recognized and 
appreciated at the counters where your goods are sold. 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
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OK. 


The forty-one fast selling products listed below on this 
page are using color in the New York Evening Journal this 
year. When one considers that this year’s color pages for 
these products have been purchased by 27 of America’s 
leading advertising agents, this list in itself becomes a 
composite testimonial to the tremendous sales producing 
power of Journal Color in the huge New York market. 


Beech Nut Products Hoffman Ginger Ale Pabst-ett 

Blue Label Ketchup Houbigant’s Pinaud 

Borden’s Milk Hupmobile Seely’s Ginger Ale 
Canada Dry Jack Frost Sugar Snider Catsup 
Carpenter Figs Kirkman’s Soap cil Deities 
Ceco Tubes Kreml Hair Tonic Swies Katee Checee 
Crisco Libby’s Peaches iat tm 
Crosse & Blackwell Jams Lionel Toys sree — 
Duco Log Cabin Syrup Tetley Tea : 
Edgemont Crackers Lux Wayne County Cider 
Endicott-Johnson Shoes Old Dutch Cleanser Weston Biscuits 
Eskimo Pie Old Gold Whippet Car 

40 Fathom Fish Osmos White Rose Products 
Hires Root Beer Otis Underwear Wonder Bread 


~NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 
NEW YORK, 9 East Fortieth Street 
Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK: International Magazine Building 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: ROCHESTER: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON: 
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Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
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ences that make the success or 

failure of any business are out- 

side of that business. By this 
I mean that a manufacturer working 
in his own business, no matter how 
thoughtful he may be, no matter how 
hard he may work, no matter how 
good his judgment is, if he confines 
his thinking entirely to his own busi- 
ness, then the factors he covers are 
only 40 per cent of the total result. 

This principle has been illustrated 
where a harness or a carriage maker 
did not watch the development of the 
automobile; gas taking the place 
of oil; electricity replacing gas; 
prohibition destroying brewing and 
distilling; rayon replacing cotton; 
concrete and steel superseding wood 
in building; steamships replacing 
sailing vessels, and so on down a 
whole list of changes that have taken 
place in trade, and all the other 
changes that were influenced by these 
changes. 

There have not only been changes 
in industries, but changes are steadily 
taking place in methods of distribu- 
tion. Fifty years ago goods were sold 
almost exclusively through the chan- 
nels of manufacturer to jobber and 
jobber to retailer. Within this period 
we have seen the development of the 
mail-order house and the chain store 
and house-to-house selling. All of 
these changes are taking place outside 
of the business of the old-time mer- 

*From an address before the First Ohio 
Management Conference, Wednesday, No- 
vember 20, 1929, at Columbus, Ohio. 


Fez. 60 per cent of the influ- 


chants, entirely independent of their 
business, but at the same time are hav- 
ing a profound effect upon them. 

Take banking. All the older men 
in this audience remember the bank- 
ing panics of the past. A large part 
of the nation’s troubles was the result 
of banking conditions. Then came 
the National Bank Law, the Govern- 
ment regulation of national banks. 
All this at first was opposed by the 
banks themselves. It was called 
Government interference with busi- 
ness. Then came the Federal Reserve 
bank and the regulation and control 
of our entire banking system. No 
one in this audience will doubt that 
the Federal Reserve has stabilized the 
banking of the country. Failures 
among banks are largely the private, 
not national, institutions. 

All of these things are history and 
well known to every business man of 
average intelligence. But now let us 
turn to industry, to manufacturing, to 
jobbing and retailing. In these fields, 
on account of the development of 
modern selling, of national advertis- 
ing, of modern handling of salesmen, 
of changing channels of distribution, 
the competitive pressure for business 
has become a _ tremendous force. 
Modern selling in its present develop- 
ment has become a_ Frankenstein, 
which, unless controlled, like the 
monster in the story, will destroy its 
maker. 

The Sherman Law and the Clayton 
Act laid down certain principles, but 
these laws are very hazy and foggy. 
The meaning of the laws on point 
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Why We Must Think Beyond 
}Our Own Industries 


BY SAUNDERS NORVELL* 
President, Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 


Ss, 


Saunders Norvell 


Does the solution for “prof- 
itless prosperity” lie in the 
development of more helpful 
intra-industrial cooperation 
for the purpose of studying 
the problems and needs of 
the industry as a whole? 
Saunders Norvell points out 
here that there is no such 
thing as a self-sufficient 
business — that business men 
must study other businesses 
if they hope to survive and 
make a profit. Furthermore, 
he says they must be willing 
to make sacrifices for the 
good of the entire industry. 
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after point has had to be established 
by the courts. This has taken a great 
deal of time and has caused a great 
waste of money in litigation. Glaring 
inconsistencies exist in the present 
interpretations of these laws. Some 
of these interpretations almost ap- 
proach the verge of absurdity. 

Some of the glaring evils resulting 
from mass production, overproduction, 
high-powered selling and _ national 
advertising are, first of all, the unfair 
classification of customers. Manufac- 
turers, for instance, selling a jobber 
at a certain price and then selling a 
retail dealer at exactly the same price. 
Manufacturers selling retailers at a 
price, and then going to other manu- 
facturers using their goods in the same 
cities as these retailers and selling 
these manufacturers who buy their 
goods in large quantities at even lower 
prices than they have sold their job- 
bing or retail customers. 


Another Great Evil 


Another great evil that is rampant 
in modern. distribution is the secret 
rebate, large distributors receiving 
favors not granted to smaller dis- 
tributors in the same class, these 
favors placing the large distributors 
in a position to destroy their smaller 
competitors, 

Along with the above conditions 
we find that modern competition has 
built up a sales structure, composed 
of national advertising, district sales 
managers, branch houses, salesmen 
and missionaries, that cOsts immense 
sums of money and that is a tremen- 
dous burden upon almost every in- 
dustry. With this modern system 
that is applied to many lines, the same 
goods are not only sold once but 
frequently twice, and in some cases 
three or four times, all this cost of 
selling, of course, being added to the 
cost of the goods, and in the end 
being paid for by the public. 

In the old days almost every large 
business was built up as a result of 
the shrewdness, energy and, occasion- 
‘ally, by the crookedness, of one indi- 
vidual. This has led to the saying 
that every great institution is the 
shadow of one man. That was 
especially true in the old days. In 
those days we had individuality in 
business. It was my fortune in my 
early years to be brought in contact 
with many of these old-time captains 
of industry. I think I can say, with- 


out fear of contradiction, that the 
majority of them were exceedingly 
narrow in their thinking. They cared 
nothing whatever for the general wel- 
fare of their industry. 

I can just imagine how one would 
have been laughed at forty years ago 


if he had suggested to one of these 
gentlemen the idea of thinking first 
about his industry as a whole and 
afterwards of his own business. These 
men were woefully ignorant of what 
was happening in their own industry. 
They were ignorant of the trend of 
the times. 

Nevertheless, many of them estab- 
lished great businesses and left large 
fortunes. They did this through the 
unprecedented growth of this coun- 
try. It was only necessary for them 
to buy goods, to buy more goods, to 
fill up their warehouses and to send 
out their salesmen to gather the har- 
vest of ever-increasing orders. 

The game of selling in those days 
was played without any rules. There 
were all kinds of practices—fair and 
unfair. Successful salesmanship was 
largely a matter of inspiring friend- 
ship and of physical strength to travel 
hard, to make long trips and work 
long hours in taking orders. In those 
days when the goods were sold they 
were sold, After selling the goods 
the jobber or manufacturer felt no 
responsibility toward his customer. 
The next problem was simply to col- 
lect. It was an era in which each 
man took care of himself and the 
devil took care of the hindmost. 

Now, what is the condition today? 
What are the new trends in distribu- 
tion? Today, in an entirely different 
environment from that of forty years 
ago, some of the same evil practices 
of those days are still in existence. 
The difference between now and then 
is that merchants know what is being 
done today. They know of dis- 
criminations, they know of secret re- 
bates, they know of price cutting, 
they know of the wrong classification 
of trades. They know that manufac- 
turers do not protect their customers 
and that jobbers in turn do not pro- 
tect their customers. 


Honeycombed with Suspicion 


On account of our modern methods 
of distribution, information on all 
those things is known and is known 
quickly. As a result, the whole trade 
is honeycombed with the feeling of 
distrust, fear and suspicion. Short- 
sighted salesmen, by gossip, tale- 
bearing and even by exaggeration, stir 
up and make the situation worse. As 
a result of these conditions, many in- 
dustries are suffering from “profitless 
prosperity.’” We enjoy a large volume 
of sales that in many cases keep our 
factories going. We pay large sal- 
aries to the heads of departments and 
to the workers in our factories, but 
when we come to the end of the year 
and figure up our profits we find in 
many cases they are exceedingly small 


or entirely non-existent. Under these 
conditions business, instead of being 
a pleasure and a rational occupation, 
has become a tremendous grind, full 
of irritations and disillusions, and so 
wearing upon the executives that the 
tired business man has become one of 
our national institutions. 

What is the answer to all of this? 
To my mind the answer, and the only 
solution, is that the rules of the game 
must be laid down. We must have 
fair rules, giving an equal chance to 
all the players. These rules must be 
enforced. 

The Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice, as they are 
functioning at present, seem to see 
this situation clearly. The Federal 
Trade Commission is working on the 
problems of each industry. A number 
of industries have already visited 
Washington and have worked with 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
laying down the rules for their in- 
dustries. Great benefits have resulted 
from merchants simply knowing the 
rules under which they are to play 
the game. 


Some Surprising Results 


I happen to know of some of these 
industries that have taken this course 
and there have been some very sur- 
prising results. One thing has been 
the opening up of more information 
about industries as a whole. In one 
case, for instance, it was supposed by 
the manufacturers of a certain line of 
goods that the annual sales in this 
country amounted to about $10,000,- 
000. Believing this to be a fact, each 
manufacturer was dissatisfied with his 
share of the business. He was driving 
his salesmen for greater volume. He 
was suspicious of his competitors’ 
prices. The result was an _ utterly 
demoralized business. When the facts 
were gathered in regard to this in- 
dustry it was discovered that instead 
of $10,000,000, the total volume of 
the business was only $3,000,000, 
and when each manufacturer com- 
pared his volume with the total 
amount he appreciated the fact that 
he was getting a fair share. 

Now, in conclusion, just a word 
about the modern merchant as com- 
pared with the old-time individualistic 
merchant, The modern merchant, 
realizing, first of all, how outside 
influences are sure to affect his busi- 
ness, must be a very broad student 
of such influences. If, for instance, 
he had been in the harness business 
when the automobile came in, the 
chances are he would have tapered 
off in his manufacture of harness and 
developed something in the line of 

(Continued on page 385) 
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BY LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


O teach quickly, thoroughly 

and individually every sales and 

service man of an almost com- 

pletely nation-wide organiza- 
tion how to sell a new motor oil, in 
preparation for the launching of an 
advertising campaign on it, four sales 
and engineering executives of the 
Continental Oil Company, Denver, 
traveled together 8,000 miles and ad- 
dressed, in eighteen days, a thousand 
men at twelve meetings, scattered 
from Butte, Montana, and Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, to Newark, 
New Jersey. 

The final meeting, at Newark, last 
week, was participated in by 200 men 
from the New York and Richmond 
districts, This week the advertising 
program formally got under way in 
full-page space in 658 newspapers, 
2,101 posters and eleven farm jour- 
nals in twenty states. 

Every other step toward the intro- 
duction of Conoco’s new germ- 
processed motor oil was almost 
equally as quick and equally as thor- 
ough. 

The company itself, in its present 
form, is only six months old. It was 
formed last May by a merger of a 
former Continental Oil Company with 
the Marland Refining Company and 
its subsidiaries. | With doubled re- 
sources, it was reorganized by D. J. 
Moran, formerly head of the Marland 
organization, who became its presi- 
dent, to provide for wider marketing 
expansion. Marland owned exclusive 
patent rights for North America on 
a germ process” for refining paraf- 
fin base lubricating oils, developed by 
English engineers and used by the 
British government, but had not ag- 
8tessively marketed it. Although this 
company had expanded from Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, to the Atlantic sea- 
board, it had always been primarily a 
producing organization. The former 
Continental company, although mainly 
a distributing organization, had con- 
fined its efforts to the Middle West 
and Rocky Mountain states, Conti- 


nental had had its own brand of 
gasoline, but not of oil—selling, in- 


Conoco Sells Every Service Man 
on New Oil in 8,000-Mile Tour 


Four Conoco executives flew 
8,000 miles to personally 
present the story of the 
company’s new oil to the 
salesmen of every district. 
Above: A portion of the 
“class” of 200 in Newark. 


stead, other well-known brands. The 
new company decided to drop these 
brands and to develop a public ac- 
ceptance for its own. 

The new brand, it appeared, had 
plenty of possibilities. Marland en- 
gineers had already proved that it had 
an unusual degree of lubricating 
value, film strength, penetrativeness, 
adhesiveness, tenacity, permanence, 
durability and lack of friction. One 
of its advantages, to be stressed in the 
advertising campaign, is a thorough 
dewaxing to afford ready zero weather 
circulation. 

Early in August J. E. Moorhead, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Marland company, was appointed 
sales promotion manager of the new 
company, under Lawrence R. Milne, 
general sales manager, and was given 
the job of ‘‘putting over” the new 
product. 

There were several important ob- 
stacles which Mr. Moorhead faced. 
Although the engineering department 
was convinced of the possibilities of 
the new product, neither the public, 
nor even the company’s own sales or- 
ganization, had been “educated” to 
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them. No important, non-technical 
demonstration had been made, and 
there was no demonstration machinery 
available to support the company’s 
claim. 

The first job was to verify the con- 
viction that the new product had all 
the merits which laboratory tests and 
general experience indicated. B. E. 
Sibley, chief technologist, working 
under the supervision of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, began on 
September 1 a series of road tests on 
the Pikes Peak auto highway, supple- 
mented by speed runs and a period 
of intermittent traffic driving in the 
crowded streets of Colorado Springs. 
A fleet of cars used the new oil in 
competition with other widely known 
brands. The tests lasted a month and 
have been described as the “severest 
tests to which motor oils were ever 
subjected.” The results were entirely 
satisfactory to the Continental execu- 
tives. 

C. C. Warner, advertising manager 
of the company, working with 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., of Dallas, 
advertising agency, developed a com- 

(Continued on page 386) 


(Above)—The Fineart package goes straight to 

the tea table where it accomplishes the impor- 

tant mission of identifying the product at the 

point of consumption. (Below)—The colorful 

carton and canister have helped immeasurably 

in creating a quality atmosphere about the 
products. 


Through the tests described here, 
Fineart foods planned a sales and 
advertising campaign that won 65 
per cent of the desirable food outlets 
in Greater New York in less than 
four months. Nifty packages and 
frequent large-space newspaper ad- 
vertising are features of the drive. 


Based on an interview 
by A. R. Hahn with 


VICTOR 
VAN DER LINDE 


President, Fineart Foods Inc.. 
Tuckahoe, New York 


IXTY-FIVE per cent of the 

desirable retail outlets in metro- 

politan New York opened in less 

than four months’ time, and 
sales volume leaping ahead at the rate 
of almost 100 per cent increase each 
month over the previous month, is the 
record set by Fineart Foods Inc. of 
Tuckahoe, New York. 

Fineart Foods are introducing an 
altogether new type of food product: 
coffee and tea in crystal form. With 
these products either of the beverages 
can be made at the table, in a few sec- 
onds’ time, by the addition of either 
hot or cold water. 

The “breaking” of the New York 
market is the first step in an intensive 
sales and advertising campaign which 
will gradually be extended to cover 
five more of the metropolitan markets 
in the United States the company te- 
gards as the most promising: Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, San Francis- 
co and Detroit. 

An exceptionally fine series of pack- 
ages and frequent insertions of big- 
space advertising in media whose cit- 
culation is well concentrated in the 
New York area—largely newspapers 
—are the outstanding features of the 
campaign which is producing such un- 
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usual results. Of equal importance in 
the consideration of the net results 
achieved are the extent and soundness 
of the market investigation which pre- 
ceded the breaking of the sales drive. 
The product was tested. The package 
was tested. The sales unit was tested. 
No steps were taken blindly in the 
development of the products or the 
market for them. 

After the process for crystallizing 
the coffee aA tea was perfected the 
company faced the problem of finding 
the blend which would appeal to the 
greatest number of consumers. Six 
thousand American homes were used 
in the test which finally narrowed 270 
possible blends down to three. House- 
wives were given two canisters of 
coffee of different blends in sufficient 
quantity to last for a week, then pref- 
erences were carefully recorded, and 
more tests made. Production was 
started on the basis of the three 
brands which survived this series of 
eliminations. 


Discovering the Best Blend 


“One of the interesting things we 
learned from this test,” said Victor 
van der Linde, president of the com- 
pany, ‘‘was that the blend which most 
people /iked the best on first tasting 
was not the most desirable blend to 
market on a wide scale. Tests showed 
that consumers grew tired of the par- 
ticular coffee they chose as most desir- 
able in drinking one cup. Another 
blend, which didn’t rate quite so high 
at first taste, proved to be the better 
for general marketing, due to the fact 
that its taste seemed to grow on the 
people who used it in other 
words, if we had proceeded on the 
theory of manufacturing the particular 
coffee which we (and perhaps our im- 
mediate friends and associates) liked 
best, we would have been much less 
successful in selling the product to the 
general consumer, for repeat-volume 
would have been diminished. Our 
effort has been bent toward giving 
consumers what they want—not what 
we think they ought to like.” 

Then the company faced the prob- 
lem of deciding on the best sales unit. 
Packages were made up both in a dol- 
lar size and a fifty-cent size, which 


A Pre-Tested Campaign Sweeps 
Fineart Foods into a Big Market 


contained half as much. Two stores 
of the same chain were used for the 
tests. Dollar-size packages were stocked 
in one; fifty-cent packages in the 
other. The names and addresses of 
three hundred families that purchased 
Fineart coffee from each store were 
recorded and all repeat purchases from 
those families during a six weeks’ 
period were tabulated. 

At the end of the period the fig- 
ures showed 28 per cent had repeated 
on the fifty-cent size, but 72 per cent 
repeated on the dollar size. The dol- 
lar size was accordingly adopted for 
the general campaign. Mr. van der 
Linde explains the wide spread in the 
repeat figures as due to the fact that 
the dollar-size canister was large 
enough to get consumers thoroughly 
used to the new blend—so much so 
that they hated to change back to the 
old. Furthermore, by the time they 
had used up one of the larger-sized 
packages they were accustomed to the 
convenience of making coffee the new 
way, without percolating, or tricolat- 
ing, or boiling. The smaller box, with 
the blend at that time, contained too 
small a quantity to ‘set’ these habits, 
and to demonstrate the true luxury of 
making coffee instantaneously at the 


table. 
Smaller Size Now Stocked 


Now that the campaign is well 
along in metropolitan New York and 
distribution is fairly complete, the 
fifty-cent canister is being offered to 
dealers along with the dollar size to 
open up new strata of consumers who, 
even though sold by the advertising, 
will hesitate to pay a dollar for a trial 
package. The fifty-cent packages are 
being stocked by dealers this week. 

When a test similar to the one de- 
scribed on the sales units on coffee 
was conducted on tea, there were ap- 
proximately 95 per cent repeats on 
each size. Consequently a fifty-cent 
unit was introduced in the teas, as 
well as the dollar size. 

These tests typify the thoroughness 
with which the company proceeded in 
its marketing plans. 

Dozens of different combinations of 
color, dozens of different designs, 
were tested to achieve the highest visi- 
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bility for the package for the new 
teas and coffees. The package finally 
adopted is radically different from 
anything else now being used in the 
food field. It was designed, as we 
have said, for “poster” value, so that 
it would call favorable attention to 
itself as it stood on the dealer’s shelf. 
It was designed, furthermore, with a 
definite merchandising slant: the com- 
pany wanted to be sure that the prod- 
uct would always reach the consumer 
identified. Hence the canister was 
made beautiful enough so that it 
would go, with its accompanying tiny 
measuring spoon, to the dining table, 
or tea table, of even the most fastidi- 
ous hostess. When guests are served, 
they not only see the tea or coffee 
made before their very eyes (it can 
easily be made cup by cup, thus cut- 
ting waste to a minimum) but they 
see that the product is identified as a 
Fineart product. 


Same Box Design Throughout 


The same box design is used 
throughout the line, with different 
colored backgrounds identifying the 
different blends. The standard blend 
of tea may be known by the Chinese 
red background; the extra strong 
blend, by the blue-green background, 
and so on. 

The package has been built into 
the Fineart merchandising plan with 
such finesse, with such complete mer- 
chandising sense, that its importance 
can scarcely be overemphasized. The 
canister intrigues interest by its thor- 
oughly unusual appearance. It is spe- 
cially proofed to protect the crystals 
inside, even though one of the sales 
points emphasized about the products 
is that they will not lose their flavor 
or aroma as do old-fashioned tea and 
coffee. It is shaped like an inverted 
cone, thus saving much storage space 
in the factory, since the empty can- 
isters are nested. And even though 
it is very light it weight, it is strong 
enough for a man to stand on. As 
may be expected, it is the theme for 
most of the advertising illustrations 
used in the display space in the cam- 
paign. 

So much for the creation and dress- 
ing of the product. 
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The initial campaign was conducted 
on Long Island and in Brooklyn, as 
a territory sufficiently isolated from 
the remainder of New York, to lend 
itself to an adequate try-out. Thou- 
sand-line space three times a week was 
used in the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
smashing full pages in the Long 
Island edition of the New York Daily 
News. Even though August was the- 
oretically the ‘‘worst’’ month of the 
year in which to introduce a new 
product, this date was chosen to see 
what the campaign would do even 
under adverse vacation-period hot- 
weather conditions. Within a month 
700 retail outlets were opened in the 
territory. This number jumped to 1,- 
700 during September. Then the cam- 
paign was extended to Manhattan 
Island and other suburban territory. 
Here rotogravure space exclusively is 
being used in the Tzmes, the Evening 
Post and the MHerald-Tribune, in 
1,000-line units. The campaign is be- 
ing continued in Brooklyn; Charm 
magazine and the New Yorker are 
also carrying copy. At the time this 
article was prepared the number of 
retail outlets had increased to 4,173. 

Coincident with the beginning of the 


advertising, inquiries began to pour 
in from consumers and dealers alike. 
Where, in August, the company had 
only three salesmen, the force was 
rapidly expanded until now there are 
forty-two men in the field. They are 
organized in two divisions: an insti- 
tutional group and a resale group. 
The institutional group handles quan- 
tity business to hotels, restaurants, 
soda fountains and similar outlets, 
with a subdivision in charge of sales 
and service to concerns who buy Fine- 
art products for remanufactures. 
These include ice cream and candy 
manufacturers. A special research 
division aids these concerns in de- 
veloping better methods for making 
coffee-flavored products. A candy ex- 
pert, for example, is continuously at 
work developing new formulas for 
chocolate-covered coffee creams, nou- 
gats, bonbons and similar confections. 

The resale group calls on dealers. 
There are only about 6,000 retail deal- 
ers the company wants in metropolitan 
New York, according to Mr. van der 
Linde: .They want all of the Class A 
outlets, and some better stores among 
the Class B group. 

(Continued on page 390) 


Grocery Industry Holds Second 


Trade Practice Conference 


ITH the chain store asso- 
ciation remaining out, and 
the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association refus- 
ing to endorse the report of the spe- 
cial committee without amendment, 
the second Grocery Trade Practice 
Conference was held in Washington 
recently. ummissioner Hunt, repre- 
senting the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, reported that the number of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and others 
who had signed agreements to abide 
by the Class 2 resolutions of the first 
conference was disappointing, but that 
he thought progress had been made. 
He also said that the commission had 
received no complaints regarding vio- 
lations of the conference resolutions. 
The report of the special committee, 
the existence of which was authorized 
by the executive committee of the con- 
ference, was read by its chairman, 
Charles W. Dunn, counsel for the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers and 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers. This report explained and 
commented upon the various resolu- 
tions, offered suggestions for the 
further improvement of grocery dis- 
tribution, and, in its conclusion, sum- 
marized present conditions of the in- 
dustry in this way: 


“The evolution in grocery distribu- 
tion is inevitably accompanied by 
confusion of thought and uncertainty 
of action, by want and expediency of 
policy, by experiment and groping, by 
strained relationship and misunder- 
standing. This must be so when old 
trade walls are broken down, tradi- 
tional trade lines are crossed, and cus- 
tomary trade conduct is modified or 
abandoned. Hence all members of 
the trade should constantly have this 
in mind and always deal with each 
other in a true spirit of tolerance and 
understanding. Hence they should 
constructively cooperate to solve the 
resulting problems of trade relation- 
ship and thus and otherwise to elevate 
grocery distribution to the highest 
plane of economy, efficiency and serv- 
ice. And it was to promote such co- 
operation that the conference was or- 
ganized.” 

M. Lawman, representing the 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, objected to a statement of the 
committee’s report which reads, ‘“The 
chain store is an inevitable and sound 
economic development, which is for 
the constructive improvement of the 
art of retailing by all engaged in it.” 
He was not present; but the chairman 
read the following telegram from him: 


M AN A GEM EWN T_ 


___ NOVEMBER 23, 1929 


“On page seven one factor of gro- 
cety distribution is given unqualified 
praise or endorsement. Unqualified 
endorsement of any factor of grocery 
distribution has no place in a report 
of this kind. Should this report be 
further changed in harmony with this 
view you may record our endorsement 
to the full report as amended.” 

A motion was made to strike out 
the offending statement, and the sub. 
ject was discussed at length. Mr. 
Dunn explained that the statement 
was entirely concerned with the prin. 
ciple of chain distribution and in no 
way referred to methods or practices. 
The motion was finally withdrawn. 


Organizations Report 


Prof. M. T. Copeland, representing 
the public on the special committee, 
expressed the view that the conference 
would be an important factor in the 
solution of many of the present prob- 
lems of distribution. G. D. Olds, Jr., 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers; F. 
E. Kamper, National Association of 
Retail Grocers; Arjay Davies, Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association ; 
and H. C. Faulker, National Food 
Brokers’ Association, reported for 
their various organizations. In the 
main, these reports were expressions 
of hope in the conference, rather than 
<a of progress. An exception 
was the paper read by Mr. Olds, who 
explained that his effort would be to 
meet the requirements of the commit- 
tee, which had requested a statement 
giving the economic conditions in the 
trade represented which led to in- 
dividual resolutions, and the value and 


merit of the rules to effect an im-: 


provement. 

The first rule, he said, had attracted 
more attention than any of the others 
voted at the first conference, and was 
brought into being largely because of 
the existence of a considerable amount 
of abuse of the practice of price dis- 
crimination. He also said that there 
was a difference of opinion in the 
trade on the problems which the first 
resolution itself presents. 

“From the point of view of the 
manufacturer,” he continued, “‘in the 
past dozen years changing distribution 
conditions, with the growth of the 
chain and new wholesaler types, men- 
aced that complete distribution which 
the packer considers essential to his 
advertising effectiveness. As these 
trends became more evident many 
manufacturers who sought more com- 
plete distribution showed a willing- 
ness to pay extra in reduced prices for 
distributive power. The chain store 
was perhaps the more obvious medium 
for this, but, by reason of their large 

(Continued on page 388) 
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Allan Brown, advertising manager of the Bakelite Corporation, 
supplied the material for this article which describes the com- 


pany’s plan for developing future markets by promoting the 
customer’s product. How this company dovetails business paper 
advertising and direct mail with the personal sales work of their 
customer to achieve low cost for each sales contact is explained. 


How Bakelite Creates a Market 
for a New Industrial Product 


OR some time the Bake- 
lite Corporation has 
studied the potential mar- 
ket for its products in the hard- 
ware field. One of the largest uses 
from the standpoint of volume and 
unit size is the doorknob. A survey 
of the manufacturing costs of door- 
knobs not only indicated that Bake- 
lite Molded could compete favorably 
in price, but it had many other ad- 
vantages, such as color and the 
fact that it would not corrode. 
The first firm to become in- 
terested in the use of Bakelite 
Molded for doorknobs was the 
National Brass Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
After considerable research 
and sales service work had 
been performed, this company 
decided to adopt a line of 
Bakelite Molded doorknobs, to 
supplement their established 
lines of hardware items. 
Realizing the diversification 
of the National Brass Com- 
pany’s line of items, and the 
fact that Bakelite Molded 
doorknobs from necessity 
would receive but a portion of 
the sales and advertising effort, 
the Bakelite Corporation de- 
cided to aid their customer by 
a carefully planned advertising 
campaign, covering the more 
important factors in the field, 
through the use of trade papers 
and direct advertising. 
The Bakelite Corporation, 
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BY HERBERT KERKOW 


support the sales effort of the National 
Brass Company salesmen could edu- 
cate dealers, architects and speculative 
builders about Bakelite Molded and 
its advantages for doorknobs, and 
create acceptance of the name, paving 
the way for the manufacturer’s sales- 
men. Advertising would also dis- 


Bakelite Molded Door Knobs 


OOR KNOBS are in con- not brittle. While at present the 
stant, datly use. Lacquer standard colors are burled wal- 
quickiy wears off metal knobs, cut and black, a variety of other 
making them spotty and shabby colors are available on order. 
and an easy prey to corrosion, These include colors to match 
Bakelite Molded door knobs have various wood and metal finishes. 
a permanent, wear-proof finish 
which is unharmed by time, These Bakelite Molded door 
climate or rough service. They knobs represent a distinct ad- 
neither corrode nor stain, vance in the development of 
: modern door hardware, and 
Bakelite Molded door knobs are merit the investigation and con- 
hard, may be washed like glass, sideration of the architectural 
but unlike that material they are profession. , 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Pork Ave., New York, N.Y. Clricago Office, 655 W. 72nd St. 
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count time in the establish- 
ment of Bakelite. Molded 
doorknobs and build a. stable 
foundation in this new field for other! 
Bakelite hardware. All of these ad.. 
vertising objectives have been» realized 
even in so short a space of time as 
nine months. 

In view of the potential use of, 
Bakelite Molded in the hardware: 
field, the need of guaranteeing as 
much as possible the success of 
the new doorknob line of the 
National Brass Company, and 
the direct return advertising or 
magnified selling would bring 
to the Bakelite Corporation, an 
advertising campaign was au- 
thorized last January. No time 
limit was set on the campaign, 
for it was felt that this one 
item would be the forerunner 
of a great many other hard- 
ware items and would help to 
build up a large and growing 
market for Bakelite materials. 
Therefore, the campaign may 
go on indefinitely as the mar- 
ket grows. é 

There were a number of 
problems involved, as the cus- 
tomer sold direct to the trade 
through his own salesmen, and 
could in the beginning obtain 
distribution only in certain 
sections of the country. Im- 
portant buying factors in the 
purchase and installation of 
doorknobs are architects, build- 
ing contractors, hardware deal- 


from its advertising experience 
in many fields, realized that 
advertising was magnified sell- 
ing. Properly planned, it 
would go far in establishing 
the new line of doorknobs for 
the National Brass Company. 
It was felt that a consistent 
campaign of advertising to 


THE MATERIAL OF 
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The Bakelite Corporation felt that a consistent 
campaign of advertising to support the sales effort 
of the National Brass Company would educate 
dealers, architects and speculative builders to the 
advantages of Bakelite for doorknobs, paving the 
way for the manufacturer’s salesmen. 
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ers and home owners. 

To coordinate the advertis- 
ing calls with those of the 
National Brass Company direct 
to the hardware dealers, and 
direct to the builder where the 
size of the order warrants it, 
a business paper in both the 

(Continued on page 391) 


propriations for 1930 will gen- 

erally be higher, executives of 

fourteen companies in a variety 
of industries reported to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT this week. The survey, 
among sales and advertising execu- 
tives, supplements the opinions of 
chairmen and presidents of some 
thirty companies on general business 
prospects, published in this magazine, 
November 9 and 16. 

The companies who participated in 
the current survey represent almost 
every major branch of industry—from 
floor coverings, electrical appliances 
and oil, to foods, toilet preparations 
and silverware. 

Probably the largest increase in ad- 
vertising appropriation, among the re- 
porting companies, will be made by 
the Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
which is now making plans for the 
introduction, January 1, of their new 
razor. The media to be employed in 
this campaign, the appropriation for 
which is to be “greatly increased,” 
will be magazines, newspapers and 
business papers. The company’s sales 
quotas have been set 10 per cent 
above the 1929 level. 


Sex quotas and advertising ap- 


Squibb Increase 25 Per Cent 


The advertising of the Kellogg 
Company, cereal manufacturers, will 
also be considerably larger, says W. 
K. Kellogg, president. It is to be 
primarily in newspapers. 

An increase of $500,000 or about 
25 per cent in the advertising appro- 
priation of E. R. Squibb & Sons, is 
announced by R. D. Keim, general 
sales manager—the media being news- 
papers, magazines, business papers, 
professional journals and electric signs. 

The Texas Company, reports W. S. 
S. Rodgers, vice-president, will in- 
crease its advertising appropriation 15 
per cent, while its sales quotas will 
remain approximately the same. 

A “normal increase in both sales 
and advertising’ is anticipated by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inmc., says 
C. L. Landon, with newspapers and 
magazines as the principal media. 
“As in the past, we shall continue to 
spend more money in old ways and 
new money in new ways, if and when 
we find that to do so will help the 
business. We expect in 1930 to doa 


Leading Companies Report Increased 
Sales and Advertising Plans for 1930 


bigger business and show a larger 
profit than in 1929.” 

To realize ‘‘slightly higher’ sales 
volume, the Salada Tea Company, Inc., 
will increase its appropriation about 
10 per cent—newspapers being the 
principal media, says H. Claridge, ad- 
vertising manager of Salada; while the 
Armstrong Cork Company is also 
looking toward normal increases with 
intensification of advertising and in- 
creases in appropriations in “‘certain 
directions,” reports S. E. Conybeare, 
director of advertising. 

Stockton Buzby, general sales man- 
ager of the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, also looks forward to more ag- 
gtessive promotion with a larger ad- 
vertising appropriation and at least an 
equal increase in shipments over 1929, 
as those set for 1929 over 1928. 


To Introduce New Products 


The company is now pushing two 
new products—Camay soap and Chip- 
so Granules, and a third will be in- 
troduced in 1930. Magazines, posters, 
car cards, newspapers and store dis- 
play material will be used in about 
the same proportion as in 1929. 

Although the Mennen Company 
will not make a change in the size of 
its advertising appropriation, says 
Walter W. Holt, sales manager, it is 
anticipating an increased volume. A 
new product will be announced about 
January 1. 

On the other hand, Oneida Com- 
munity Ltd., will increase its appro- 
priation slightly, while the sales 
quotas will remain at present levels, 
reports G. Wayland Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales. Magazines 
will be the principal medium. 

Two companies—the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company and S. C. Johnson & 
Son, floor polishing materials—expect 
to maintain their advertising appro- 
priations at present levels. Herbert 
Metz, advertising and sales promotion 
manager of Graybar, predicts his com- 
pany’s volume will be about 15 per 
cent above this year’s figure, while the 
advertising appropriation will be gen- 
erally unchanged. Magazines, news- 
papers, broadcasting, direct mail and 
point-of-sale media, will be employed. 

Announcing that S. C. Johnson & 
Son’s business (waxes, brushes, pol- 
ishers, etc.) for 1929 was the largest 
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in history, C. A. Armstrong, general 
sales manager, anticipates a continued 
increase in 1930. As customary, each 
year, the company is making plans for 
introducing new products. Women’s 
national publication are the company’s 
principal media. 

The only company to report a de- 
crease in advertising effort is the Can- 
non Mills, Inc., whose appropriation 
will be 30 per cent smaller for 1930. 
This company, however, says F. A. 
Williams, vice-president and director 
of sales, expects no change in its sales 
quotas. Women’s magazines are 
used. 

W. D. Canaday, advertising man- 
ager of Lehn & Fink, Inc., reports 
that his company has not yet decided 
upon its 1930 plans—although maga- 
zines and newspapers, as at present, 
will probably be the principal media. 

One of the largest companies te- 
plying to the questionnaire, a maker 
of soap products, say that it has made 
the “usual upward revision” of its 
sales quotas, and plans to continue 
using virtually all types of media. 
This company does not permit pub- 
lication of its name. 


No Definite Plans 


Several other companies report that 
it is too early at this time to discuss 
definitely plans for next year. 

The first question asked in the sur- 
vey was ‘Do you contemplate any im- 
mediate revision of your sales and dis- 
tribution policies?” All the compa- 
nies participating replied in the nega- 
tive. 

Some of the executives, however, 
elaborate in their replies to one or two 
other questions. Mr. Conybeare, of 
Armstrong Cork, for example, points 
out that, ‘‘For the past ten years our 
consistent efforts have been to develop 
the wider use of linoleum floors in 
this country and we feel that our mar- 
ket is far from the saturation point, so 
that through the coordination of ad- 
vertising and sales effort we expect to 
develop more business year after year 
regardless of temporary conditions 
that may arise.” 

Reports from other executives to 
whom the questionnaire was sent are 
expected to be received in the next 
few days, and will be published in 
subsequent issues. 
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presents > 


sduea ional Picture for 
Operators and Service Men 


(fs) A Jam Handy 
wi2H §=Picture 


Paring Down the Navy’s Repair Bills 


When the U. S. Navy decided that simplified technical education would reduce damage to expensive 
machinery, they engaged expert service to help them present their ideas and information. 


Under Navy supervision, the right motion picture for the purpose was planned*and produced on 
schedule. 


Animated cut-aways of operating interiors, giving a clear picture of what goes on inside these mighty 
naval engines, are used regularly in training courses throughout the service. 


Motion pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make effective impressions that 
carry conviction and supply proof. Jam Handy Picture Service is organized to produce pictures that 
show what you mean. 


Fourteen years of successful experience has developed a skilled staff of over a hundred persons 
highly specialized in making industrial motion pictures and lighted still pictures for sales education 
and service instruction. 


On the technical side, Jam Handy Picture Service has the largest studios and laboratories in the 
world devoted exclusively to the production of commercial pictures and is producing on a scale 
that gives you the benefits of big-time volume economies. 


Every picture that we have ever made has helped to accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, CHANIN BLDG.—DAYTON, 887 REIBOLD BLDG.—CLEVELAND, HANNA BLDG.—DETROIT, GENERAL 
MOTORS BLDG. REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT 
THE U. S. STILL AND MOTION PICTURES—PROJECTORS—ANIMATED DRAWINGS—SCREENS—SLIDEFILMS 
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OLUMBUS, Ohio, November 

20.—At the current meeting of 

the Ohio Management Con- 

ference several major size ex- 
ecutives of major sized corporations 
and a leading banker disclosed the 
philosophy which is governing their 
respective attitudes toward business in 
general and the affairs of their own 
Organizations in particular. When 
men like Lonsdale, president of A. B. 
A., Verity of American Rolling Mills, 
Tew of Goodrich, Holliday of Stand- 
ard Oil, Grant of Grant and Norvell 


of Remington (whose speech is the - 


leading article in this issue) come out 
into the open with a frank presenta- 
tion of their analysis of business as 
it is and has been and of their. vision 


of what the future holds, the -rest of ; 


the business world can find much ma- 
terial for formulating a composite ex- 
ecutive viewpoint for 1930. High 
lights from the speeches follow. 


W. T. Grant 
Chairman of the Board, W. T. Grant 
Company, New York City 

The field here in America is open 
to everyone who has developed in- 
genuity and resourcefulness. On the 


other hand, we have the great Amer- 
ican public unlike any other people in 


W. T. Grant 


Viewpoints for 1930 


the world for the encouragement they 
give to anyone who will serve them 
better. They are willing to throw over 
the best of yesterday for the new of 
today whenever the new can do a bet- 
ter job. I believe the mighty trend of 
current times may be expressed in two 
words—“Industrial Coordination.” 

There are relatively few in America 
today who appear to be awake to what 
is happening. That which has brought 
about the tremendous success of this 
country and of all our great leaders 
of industry has been the degree to 
which they have either consciously or 
unconsciously coordinated their efforts 
in the interests of those classes upon 
whom they depend for their success. 

The consumer has never failed to 
pay: huge dividends to those who 
found new and better ways of really 
filling his needs. 

My explanation of the spotty con- 
ditions in this country during a period 
when we have been so successful as a 
whole is largely that some concerns 
which have not done well have not 
properly interpreted and applied this 
principle of industrial coordination 
which is gaining ground in this coun- 
try by leaps and bounds. Many of 
them have been tied to traditions and 
conditions that have long since passed 
from usefulness. They have been 
working under a great misapprehen- 
sion that prosperity was limited and 
that business was a warfare. 

We are today on the threshold of a 
new prosperity based upon the prin- 
ciple that there is an unlimited oppor- 
tunity for business improvement 
through industrial coordination. The 
whole school of industry has been 
working on the assumption that busi- 
ness must be taken away from others 
in order that each might have a share. 
The fact is business has been blind to 
its opportunity for developing new 
fields; creating new demands. Alto- 
gether too much attention has been 
paid to competition and not enough 
to the real needs of the consumer. 


John G. Lonsdale 


President, American Bankers Associa- 
tion and Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


Perhaps the greatest new factor en- 
tering into production, distribution 
and banking is that of the merging of 
different units into giant combinations 
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John G. Lonsdale 


for the purpose of rendering enlarged 
service at lower costs. Every line of 
business in America has been affected 
in recent months through the merger 
movement and the lines of competi- 
tion in many instances have been more 
sharply defined. 

While it is laudable to aspire to re- 
duced costs of production and lower 
prices for products, or services, it 
seems to me the one big point we must 
not overlook in our consolidations is 
the power to render individual atten- 
tion. All successful business, big or 
little, is predicated on the ability to 
please the individual, to render him a 
service that satisfies. As we continue 
to grow larger and keep pace with the 
changing times, we must avoid any 
tendency to shun this essential obliga- 
tion. 

This admonition applies to the 
banker, too, as well as to the merchant 
and manufacturer, for in this mael- 
strom of changes the banker faces an 
evergrowing responsibility. Since busi- 
ness depends upon his sound advice 
for guidance, he must be more alert 
than ever, more keen to detect the 
trend of events a little ahead of the 
crowd; more alert to transmit to his 
customers advice on changing condi- 
tions. 

And his own methods of doing 
business, too, have changed. Credit 
must stand a closer scrutiny than in 

(Continued on page 388) 
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Cover your Sele areas 


by "Telephone ... the Key "Town plan 


a 
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Tue modern way to keep in touch with customers 
is by telephone from centrally located towns. For 
information and arrangements about the Key Town 
plan, go right to your local Bell Telephone Busi- 


_ ness Office. 


A soap salesman went to the telephone office in 
Forest City, Arkansas, and placed 30 calls to 10 
surrounding towns. 

Twenty-five sales resulted in $2000 worth of 
business in 3 hours. Cost of the calls, $12.90. The 
salesman estimated it would have taken him 2 
weeks plus traveling expenses to visit the towns 
and dealers individually. 

The Bell System has prepared national 


and regional Key Town maps suggesting conve- 
nient centers for reaching the entire country by 
telephone. 

Sequence lists filed with the operator in advance 
enable calls to be put up quickly, one after another. 

Classified telephone directories help in develop- 
ing prospects and new outlets. 

The credit plan used in connection with the Key 
Town plan obviates carrying cash for telephoning 
and keeps a detailed record of the calls. 

Why not telephone your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office now for the Key Town maps and informa- 
tion? They are free. Bell Telephone Service 


is Convenient . . . Economical . . . Universal. 


SCRIPPS 


‘ORK, Telegram : CLEVELAND, Press : BALTIMORE, Post ; PITTSBURGH, Press : SAN FRANCISCO, News : WASHINGTON, Nezs : CINCINNATI, Post 

TON, Kentucky Post : (Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post) : BUFFALO, Times : INDIANAPOLIS, Times : DENVER, Rocky Mt. News : TOLEDO, News-Bee 
COLUMBUS, Citizen : AKRON, Times-Press : BIRMINGHAM, Post : MEMPHIS, Press-Scimitar : HOUSTON, Press : YOUNGSTOWN, Telegram : FORT WORTH, Press 
OKLAHOMA CITY, News : KNOXVILLE, News-Sentinel : EL PASO, Post : SAN DIEGO, Sun : EVANSVILLE, Press : ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico State Tribune 


National Advertising Dept., Stuart S. Schuyler, Director, 230 Park Ave., New York- Chicago « San Francisco « Detroit - Los Angeles - Atlanta + Phila. - Buffalo * Dallas 
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Giving Light to the Man 


who guides anational Advertising campaign 


This morning a typical 


housewife telephoned the day’s order to the 


grocer ... a package of Post Toasties, a can of 


Heinz Baked Beans, a dozen cakes of Palmolive and 


a box of Lux were some of the items on the list. 


But she didn’t pause to ask ‘‘Are these 
products first-class today?’’ ‘‘Are they as 
good in your store as in the store up in 


Maine, where I bought them lastsummer?”’ 


For one of the greatest services the national 


advertiser has rendered the public is the 
assurance of unvarying quality and value 
he has put into his trade-marked goods. 


No matter when or where purchased, they’ re 


always the same in grade and character. 


B.. does the advertiser enjoy the ad- 
vantages of his own formula in buy- 


ing advertising ? 


Can he buy his advertising as he sells his 
product .. . on an assurance of known and 
uniform quality 


In purchasing newspaper space, can he 
select a newspaper circulation in one city 
matching a newspaper circulation in an- 
other city? ... 


—Alike as to character of reader, degree 
cf reader-interest and confidence, average 
reader-purchasing power, closeness of 
reader-residence to the city trading area, 
and lowness of advertising cost, in relation 
to responsive market coverage ? 


He CAN... in the 25 SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


HOWARD 


Newspapers publisked in 25 cities. 


Obviously, SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers do not match each other in size of 
circulation. That size is regulated by the 
size of their respective communities and 
each city’s degree of interest in clean, accu- 


rate and public-spirited newspaper service. 


Nor are Scripps-Howard circulations in 
every case the largest in their respective 


cities. 


But Scripps-Howard circulations, thovsand 
for thousand, are alike in character and in 
dollar for dollar vaiue given to the adver- 
tiser. 


For each one thousand Scripps-Howard 
readers an advertiser pays to reach, from 
San Diego to New York, he gets the same 


high degree of concentration in the trading 


area. 


—The same economy and equality of ad- 
vertising rate of cost for city coverage. 


—The same freedom from scatteration to 
points remote from the trading limits. 


—The same type of reader-interest at- 
tracted by live, efficient and accurate 


news-treatment. 


—The same degree of reader-confidence 
generated by fearless and independent edi- 
torial policies. 


— The same high net worth of circulation as- 
sured by freedom from free offers, premium 
schemes and othercirculationhypodermics. 


Because communities differ, SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers are not standard- 
ized as to news content and editorial issues 
. . . though they are alike in their com- 
pleteness of news resources and in their 
common independence, freedom of action, 
tolerance and fair dealing. 


But their business departments are run on 
the uniform and standard practice of giving 
the advertiser the highest volume of influ- 
ential and profit-paying trading-area circu- 
lation, at the lowest feasible cost. 


Thus, the values in Scripps-Howard circu- 
lation, whether purchased through an indi- 
vidual newspaper unit or by the group, are 
as known, as uniform, as unvarying as are 
the values in the advertiser’s own package. 


NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS OF THE UNITED PRESS...AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INCe 
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Nation Is Divided 
into 17 Districts 


to ‘Sell’? Census 


John E. Palmer has been appointed by 
W. M. Steuart, director of the Bureau 
of Census, to supervise a program to 
‘sell’ manufacturers throughout the 
country, on the Census of Manufac- 
tures to be conducted next year. 
Personal contact will be made with 
local trade and service organizations— 
the country being divided for this 
purpose into seventeen districts. Com- 
munities will be card-indexed, and the 
local trade association and _ service 
clubs within 100 miles of each re- 
quested to send delegates representing 
the local manufacturers and distribu- 
tors to a conference of all community 
representatives of the district. Organ- 
izations beyond the 100-mile limit will 
be reached through correspondence. 
The invitations will emphasize the 
tempo of industry and business, the 
necessity of basic information for 
business success, and the value to the 
community from active participation. 
The first of the conferences took place 
November 22, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. This confer- 
ence was scheduled to be addressed by 
Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of 
commerce, Col. L. S. Horner, chair- 
man of the advisory committee on 
manufactures, Frederick M. Feiker, 
chairman of the advisory committee on 
distribution, and W. M. Steuart, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census. Con- 
ferences in other cities will be held as 
follows: November 25, the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia; November 27, 
Adanta-Biltmore, Atlanta; November 
29, Statler, Detroit; November 30, 
Statler, Buffalo; December 2, William 
Penn, Pittsburgh; December 4, Statler, 
Cleveland; December 5, La Salle, 
Chicago; December 7, St. Charles, 
New Orleans; December 9, Jefferson, 
Dallas; December 11, Statler, St. 
Louis; December 12, Fontenelle, 
Omaha; December 14, Brown-Palace, 
Denver; December 17, Olympic, 
Seattle; December 19, Claremont, San 
Francisco; December 20, Los Angeles 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, and January 4, 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 


New Newspaper Chain 


Community Newspapers, Inc., a newspaper 
chain of three dailies and eight weeklies 
in small cities and towns, has been formed 
in Massachusetts. Major Paul Hines of 
Boston is president of the syndicate. 
Newspapers included are the Marlboro 
Daily News, Hudson Daily Sun, Concord 
Enterprise, Maynard Enterprise, Acton En- 
terprise, Bedford Enterprise, Sudbury En- 
terprise, Medford Daily Mercury, Medford 
Mercury G& Messenger, Arlington News 
and Melrose Home Sector. 
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Talkie Put to Work 
in Store Window 

The first advertising talking pic- 
ture to be put into operation in 
a store window has just been 
made by the industrial depart- 
ment of Pathe for Joseph 
Hilton & Sons, men’s cloth- 
ing chain, for the Hilton store 
at Broadway and Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York. 
It tells pictorially and verbally 
the story of the growing of the 
wool on the sheep, shearing, 
transportation of the wool to 
the mill, the manufacture of the 
cloth, the making of men’s 
clothing and the selling of the 
garments in the retail store. 


Fisk Promotes New Tire 

in National Campaign 
National magazines, farm and trade 
publications are being used extensive- 
ly by the Fisk Tire Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, to pro- 
mote its new Air-Flight tire, which 
has just been introduced. The cam- 
paign will continue in four-color 
double-page spreads, single four-color 
pages and black and white pages 
throughout 1930. 

“The Air-Flight principle means that, 
due to a larger air chamber, more sci- 
entific distribution of materials and 
more flexible materials,” pointed out 
Harry T. Dunn, president of the com- 
pany, ‘‘the load of the car is carried 
more on the air contained within the 
tire and less on the tire itself, which 
results in smoother riding and mini- 
mizes bumps and jolts caused by 
shocks of the road.” 

Chicago Agencies Unite 

The Hoops Advertising Company, Chicago, 
has merged with Carroll Dean Murphy, 
Inc.—Walter D. Hoops, for twenty years 
head of his own organization and a charter 
member of the American Association of 


Advertising Agencies, becoming a vice- 
president of the Murphy organization. 


A Correction 


A story of a nation-wide window display 
survey, which appeared in the October 26 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, mentioned 
that the survey had been conducted by 
Corporate Advertisers, Inc. This was an 
error. It should have been Corporate Ad- 
visers, Inc., New York. 


Fox Adopts Neon Signs 


Fox Metropolitan Playhouses, Inc., which 
own and operate approximately 150 the- 
atres in New York City and New York 
State, have contracted with Claude Neon 
Lights for the installation of one or more 
specially designed Neon electric displays 
on each of their theatres. 
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New England Packers 
Unite to Advertise 
Brands of Pork 


Five leading pork packers of New 
England—John P. Squire Company 
North Packing & Provision Company, 
Boston; Pevey & Dexter Company, 
Worcester; Springfield Provision 
Company, and Sperry & Barnes, New 
Haven—inaugurated Thursday what 
is said to be the largest newspaper 
advertising campaign ever conducted 
in that territory exclusively in the in. 
terests of a New England food prod- 
uct. 

The campaign, to cost $100,000, is 
being directed by the Goulston Com. 
pany, Inc., of Boston, and advertises 
New England dressed fresh pork. It 
is intended to help New England 
housewives to buy by branding the 
products of the companies backing 
the campaign—the method having 
been developed for branding pork 
loins. 

The advertisements offer housewives 
a booklet on ‘Twenty-one reasons for 
using New England fresh dressed 
pork and twenty-one ways of serving 
it.’ About 1,000,000 copies of this 
booklet will be distributed and signs 
will be supplied to markets handling 
the product. 


Cox Relegates Stock 
News from Page 1 


Former Governor James M. Cox of 
Dayton, owner of a group of news- 
papers in Ohio and Florida, has issued 
orders to his publications to take all 
stock market news off the first page. 
“The buying of stocks in the market, 
or, if you want to call it, speculation," 
Mr. Cox explained, “is a minor and 
incidental thing in the life of the 
country. The emphasis we have 
given it makes it appear that more 
people are interested than in our nor- 
mal pursuits. The inevitable reaction 
came. It is nearly if not quite over 
and yet all of our newspapers are 
filling the public mind with the idea 
of disaster. This can easily develop 
a psychological condition hurtful to 
the general interest.” 


Directs Austin Sales 


C. A. Best has been appointed general 
sales manager of the American Austin Cat 
Company, with factories in Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, and executive headquarters 19 
Detroit. He has been in the automobile 
industry for eighteen years—more recently 
with Willys-Overland, Inc., at Detroit. 


The name of Oi] Engine Power, New 
York, has been changed to Diesel Power. 
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Business Paper Editors Predict 
Only Temporary Drop in Trade 


American industry and trade, for the 
balance of the year and for the first 
quarter of 1930, will be retarded to 
some extent by the upset in the stock 
market, but after that may proceed nor- 
mally. The upset in security prices is 
having a sobering influence, but it is 
not anticipated that this will adversely 
affect the general credit situation. 
Further it is believed that money rates 
will become low enough to permit 
greater activity in building, public 
works construction and industrial 
plant expansion and modernization. 
This is the opinion of the business 
paper editors of the country as de- 
veloped by a survey jointly conducted 
by the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors and the Associated 
Business Papers. 

In the main these editors agree that 
the prospects for 1930 are excellent 
for the businesses ready to apply the 
needed additional sales and advertis- 
ing effort, but only those companies 
which will extend themselves to the 
utmost will come through the coming 
year with profits up to the level of 
the last few years. 

Manufacturing as measured by the 
monthly consumption of electrical 
energy by the factories of the country 
in October was at a rate of 3.9 per 
cent above October last year; the tex- 
tile industry gave little indication of 
any reaction and October as a whole 
was a good month; engineering con- 
struction has declined steadily since 
May, the October lettings being 4 per 
cent under October, 1928; with 
money again available for mortgages 
building operations on a large scale 
are anticipated; sales of airplanes are 
slackening with the approaching win- 
ter season; demand in the machinery 
and machine-tool industry is holding 
up well; non-ferrous metal mines, 
mills and smelters continue active, al- 
though the stock market crash has 
adversely affected sales and prices; 
some curtailment in production will 
be witnessed in the radio industry, 
but this will not be general; unsea- 
sonable weather has slowed down 
business in the coal markets of the 
country; automobile production is 
being stringently curtailed, but the in- 
dustry is financially sound; many im- 
portant industrial developments and 
modernization projects are being an- 
nounced; less luxury sales and more 
necessity buying is prevalent in the 
boot and shoe field; trade in the 
chemical industry is expected to slow 
up in the next few months; steel in- 


got production during October de- 
clined 7.4 per cent against an average 
increase for the same period during 
the last five years of 3.9 per cent; new 
financing in the electric light and 
power industry was decreased. 

The railroads of the country, the 
editors feel, anticipate that freight 
traffic and earnings may be reduced, 
but that by the middle of next year 
the stock market break will have a 
good effect on general business and 
railroad business in particular. In the 
building and construction field the 
editors are unanimous in holding that 
the break in stock prices will result 
in making investments in building 
operation distinctly attractive. 

In the automotive industries the deal- 
ers are the ones who are bearing the 
brunt of any business reaction. Their 
stocks of mew and used cars are ex- 
ceptionally heavy for this time of the 
year, but opportunity to liquidate these 
before the first of the year will be 
afforded because the production by 
manufacturers will be smaller. 

Editors of the sales and advertising 
journals who queried the chief na- 
tional advertisers as to what effect the 
stock market crash would have on ad- 
vertising schedules for 1930 report 
that these replies indicate no retrench- 
ment in advertising expenditures. 
Some contemplate additional advertis- 
ing effort to force 1930 sales ahead 
and none indicates a disposition to 
consider the future with dread and 
expectation of general depression. 


Mail Users Cooperate 
to Promote Efficiency 


Several committees of business men 
and publishers have been appointed 
to aid in improving the mail services 
and reducing the postal deficit. 

The appointments were made at a 
meeting of individual mail users at 
the Post Office Department in Wash- 
ington last week, at which Postmaster 
General Brown presided. 

James S. Wiley of the Bureau of En- 
velope Manufacturers of America, 
New York, heads a committee in 
charge of proposed changes in first- 
class mail; A. C. Pearson, United 
States Business Publishers, Inc., New 
York, in charge of second-class mail; 
F. L. Pierce, secretary of the Direct- 
Mail Advertising Association, Detroit, 
third-class mail; C. A. Bethge, Chi- 
cago Mail-Order Company, Chicago, 
fourth-class mail. 


Magazine Advertising 
Nears Peak Level; 


Farm Papers Gain 


Advertising in the November monthly 
magazines and the October weeklies, 
as reported by National Advertising 
Records, amounted to $19,582,00v, 
practically equaling the great volume 
of the month before and exceeding 
that of the same month last year by 
1214 per cent, close to a record gain 
in recent years. This brings the total 
for eleven months to $185,782,000, 
nearly 12 per cent above the total for 
the corresponding period in 1928 and 
within five million of the whole 
amount for the twelve months of that 
year. 

The national farm magazines with 
$923,000 had a gain for the month 
of 1.2 per cent and of 6.3 per cent in 
the eleven months with $10,229,000. 
Radio broadcast advertising over na- 
tional networks amounted to $1,948,- 
000, a gain of 43 per cent. For ten 
months the volume was $14,853,000, 
85 per cent more than in the first ten 
months of 1928. 

The most notable increases in mag- 
azine advertising in November were 
in drug and toilet articles, for which 
the total spent was $3,446,000, only 
$128,000 less than in the peak month 
of the year, April, and 23 per cent 
more than in November, 1928; house 
furnishings and furniture, with $2,- 
118,000, had a gain of 2314 per cent; 
clothing, with $849,000, a gain of 
23.9 per cent; automobiles, with 
$1,959,000, a gain of 7 per cent, and 
tobacco products, with $495,000, a 
gain of 34 per cent. 

The only classifications to show losses 
were building material, less than 2 
per cent; soaps and household, about 
13 per cent; paints and hardware, 32 
per cent, and confectionery and soft 
drinks, 2 per cent. 


Control Welch Company 


Control of the Welch Grape Juice 
Company of Westfield, New York, has 
been acquired by a syndicate headed by 
Paul M. Davis, president of the American 
National Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, ac- 
cording to an announcement by P. R. 
Welch, president. The balance sheet as 
of August 31 shows cash of $2,185,298 
and a ratio of net quick assets to net quick 
liabilities of ten to one. Liabilities, in- 
cluding expenses and Federal income tax, 
were catried at $223,400, with reserves of 
$16,265 for advertising and insurance. 


The Laurel Oil & Refining Company, 4 
new company sponsored by Portland, Ore- 
gon, business men and financial interests, 
has been launched with headquarters there, 
under the direction of Alfred J. Diescher, 
formerly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Empire (Cities Service system) 
properties. 
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povemmen 25, 1927 -_ _SALES MANAGEMENT _ 


ALL 
118 YEAR 
NATIONAL 
LINEAGE 
RECORDS 
BROKEN 


October, 1929, was our first 300 column month 


Lines Lines 
Cope, 1999... . «22 ees ees 96,619 October, 1929 .... _. .96,619 
October, 1928 ........ .... .61,661 * November, 1922 __. 85,755 
ck ea ee ee ae _....34,958 NR 69 84.20 aH rae _. .10,864 
MI ic ds ae era ava on ee | _. 7,296 
TOTAL GAIN ...... _. .42,254 TOTAL GAIN ee .18,160 


* Former Record. 


The Ten Month Records 


Lines Lines 
10 months, 1929... _. 698,334 10 months, 1929... ... _. 698,334 
10 months, 1928 _.§12,749 *10 months, 1926... . 655,496 
ee et et, « RS re _.. 42,838 
Roto ...... ixtivwsse nas oo BD. 55 «sha e baa <... Soe 
TOTAL GAIN ........ .. 296g TOTAL GAEN .......%%... 73,564 


* Former Record. 


The Ohio State Journal 


COLUMBUS, OHIO Established 1811 


; —_ STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY - New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
National Representatives GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION - New York, Chicago 
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Sunkist’s Volume Now 
$118,874,102, with 
$1,680,000 in Copy 


Eighty-eight thousand and ten car- 
loads of citrus fruits, which brought 
$118,874,102 f.o.b. California and a 
delivered value of $173,000,789, were 
sold by the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange in the year ending October 
31, E. G. Dezell, general manager, an- 
nounced last week in his annual 
report. 

To help achieve this volume the ex- 
change spent $1,680,000 in advertis- 
ing its Sunkist brand of oranges, lem- 
ons and grapefruit—or less than 1 per 
cent of the delivered value of the 
fruit. 

The record, Mr. Dezell said, is an 
outstanding example of “farm relief” 
through cooperative effort. “The 
combined American ry of oranges 
and grapefruit from all sources was, 
in round numbers, 138,000 cars for 
the year,” Mr. Dezell explained, 
“compared with 87,000 in 1928, 105,- 
000 in 1927, 93,000 in 1926 and 
88,000 in 1925.” 

In this five-year period the exchange 
spent nearly $6,000,000 in advertis- 
ing—or exactly 49 per cent of the 
aggregate appropriation of $11,800,- 
532 in the last twenty-two years. 

The development of European mar- 
kets is becoming an important activity. 
The exchange shipped almost a mil- 
lion boxes of oranges and grapefruit 
to the United Kingdom and continen- 
tal Europe in 1929, which included 7 
per cent of their Valencia orange crop, 
Mr. Dezell added. Exports to the 
Orient and Philippines were 67 per 
cent greater than during the preceding 
year. Nearly 3,000 cars in all of 
citrus fruits were exported. 

The California lemon crop was the 
largest ever produced. Shipments and 
sales exceeded all records and ex- 
change returns were 11 per cent 
greater than the record return of the 
year before. California Valencia or- 
ange shipments were 33 per cent 
greater than the previous record crop 
and sizes were even smaller than was 
the case with California Navels and 
Florida oranges during the winter— 
offering a difficult marketing problem. 
“The three primary advertising media 
of the exchange are newspapers, mag- 
azines and car cards,” said Mr. Dezell. 
“National radio broadcasts, posters 
and films are also part of the Sunkist 
campaign, as are trade papers and 
medical and educational journals. 
“Twenty-two dealer service men cov- 
ered 900 cities last year and made or 
supervised 112,328 personal calls on 
fresh fruit and fountain trade.” 


Winton Watch Contest 
Draws Many Entries 


Numerous SALES MANAGEMENT 
readers are gunning for an early 
Christmas present in the form 
of a $50 Winton watch, to be 
given for the best letter com- 
posed to aid the Hipp, Didis- 
heim Company in solving one 
of its sales questions. But there 
is still time for other entries, 
since the contest does not close 
until midnight December 1. 
Early letters are already in the 
hands of the judges, all eminent 
sales authorities. Tactful letters, 
asking the retailer for cash in 
advance of shipment, permission 
to ship an order C.O.D, or ask- 
ing part cash and a note for the 
balance, are eligible. They 
should be submitted in typewrit- 
ten form, with carbon copy at- 
tached, and the name of the 
author, his title and company 
name given in full. For further 
details of the contest, see the 
November 2 issue- of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Power Company Campaign 
to Sell New York State 


The advantages of New York State 
for industrial operation will be de- 
scribed by the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation in a national advertising 
campaign to be launched immediately 
in magazines and business papers— 
among them Nation’s Business, Time, 
Saturday Evening Post and similar 
publications. 

In conjunction with the advertising, 
the corporation is organizing an in- 
dustrial development bureau with 
head office in Albany and branches in 
Buffalo and Watertown. Representa- 
tives of the bureau will be located in 
each of the corporation’s offices in 
forty-nine cities of the state and a 
general office will be maintained in 
New York City for the convenience 
of business men looking over the state 
for location purposes. 

The Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion was formed last June by a merger 
of the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation, Mohawk-Hudson 
Power Corporation and Northeastern 
Power Corporation. Ray Parker Ste- 
vens, widely known as an electrical 
engineer, inventor and director of 
public utility operations, is president 
of the corporation. 

The campaign will be in charge of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc, 


$<, 


McDonalds Will Erect 
a Machinery ‘“‘Mart” 
for Manufacturers 


An engineering laboratory and per- 
manent machine tool and machinery 
exposition, sponsored by McDonald 
Brothers Engineering Laboratories, 
Inc., of Massachusetts and having, it 
is understood, the financial endorse- 
ment of Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
financial house, is to be erected ar 
1500 Oakman Boulevard, Detroit. 
Plans have been drawn, and reserva- 
tions of space have already been made 
by manufacturers. McDonald Brothers 
are one of the largest purchasers of 
these products. The building will 
have approximately 1,000,000 square 
feet of floor space, and will cost be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 
Later, advertising will be used to 
promote it. 

Besides the permanent exposition, 
to be operated under approximate 
shop conditions, which will be added 
to from time to time by the exhibi- 
tors as they bring out new models and 
improvements, the building will have 
an engineering laboratory. This lab- 
atory, it is said, will be a ‘bureau of 
standards” under private management. 
Manufacturers will also have available 
salesrooms and office space, where 
they may maintain Detroit branches. 
As soon as 480,000 square feet of 
floor space in the new building have 
been reserved, the organization will set 
aside 5 per cent of the annual gross 
income for advertising in technical 
publications, to promote the labora- 
tories. Each exhibitor will be fur- 
nished with the seal of the labora- 
tories for use in his own advertising. 


Warner Sees Saturation 
in Airplane Market 


A temporary saturation point has been 
reached in the market for airplanes in 
the United States because of the pub- 
lic’s lack of confidence in flying, Ed- 
ward P, Warner, editor of Aviation 
and former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, told the South 
Jersey Electric League meeting in 
Camden this week. 

“The lack of a market for planes has 
caused a feeling of depression in cir- 
cles interested in the progress of 
aviation,” Mr. Warner said, “‘but this 
is only a temporary condition. 
“Within the next two years the fear 
of trusting oneself in an airplane will 
be a thing of the past and the Ameti- 
can public will take to the air as they 
have taken to the open road through 
the automobile.” 
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- | DON’T TRUST THE OTHER 
« | FELLOW TO DO YOUR 
= | SELLING IN 1930 


ed Bull’s eye shots will be those hitting 


the man who has the final yes or no 


of power over sales and advertising ap- 
Nt. . 

“i propriations and lists. 
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ve Sales Management is the one maga- 
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al zine edited exclusively for such men. 


I It gets through doors closed to your 
< salesmen, presents your story while 
the big boss is looking for ideas to 


create sales. 


1 Among key executives of firms that 
“ advertise, Sales Management has 
more circulation, less waste, most 


selling power. 
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The Day Before Christmas 


is a date for 


DUR-O-LITE 


BEAUTIFUL Dur-O-Lite Pencil will 

give your Christmas greeting new mean- 
ing—will stay in the hearts of your business 
friends long after the season of annual cheer is 
past—will bring lasting good will to you 
throughout the new year. 


A Dur-O-Lite Pencil is designed to be remem- 
bered and used gratefully by every business man 
who appreciates perfect writing ease. As a holi- 
day gift it breaks down the formalities of busi- 
ness contacts. It is a practical remembrance that 
daily advertises your business, your product and 
your own personal regard for the people whose 
friendship you value. 


There is a Dur-O-Lite Pencil for every purpose, 
in many sizes, in many colors, each equipped with 
a non-breakable barrel, simple propel and repel 
lead mechanism, locked lead chamber to keep the 
leads in, plus the advantage of loading from either 
end of the tip. 


It Is Not Yet Too Late to Order Your 
Christmas Dur-O-Lites 


Many individuals and firms are using Dur-O-Lites to promote 
business friendships. We have collected a number of the most 
effective methods—assembled them in a printed folder which 
is yours for the asking. Just tear out this ad and enclose it 
with your business letter-head and we will send you a copy by 
return mail. 


For CHRISTMAS DUR-O-LITES—write or wire your require- 
ments as to color, size, imprint and price or ask your local stationer. 


The Dur-O-Lite Pencil Company 


4541 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Sales Office 
26 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 


Western Representatives 


A. L. JONES, Inc. 


San Francisco, California 
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E. D. WHuHITTLESEY, formerly with the 
Cleveland News, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager for the S. L. Weedon 
Company, publishers of Cleveland. . . . 
J. A. KIGGEN, JR., is now district manager 
of New York State for the White Com- 
pany, motor car manufacturers, with head- 
quarters at Syracuse. He joined the 
company eight years ago. . . . A. T,. 
CoLe, until recently business manager of 
Pierce’s Farm Weeklies—lowa Homestead 
and Wisconsin Farmer—is now an account 
executive with Cole’s, Inc., advertising 
agency of Des Moines. . . . L. S. JANgs, 
director of displays for the Hartman Stores 
since last January, has accepted a similar 
position with Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
; . DANIEL V. CASEY has joined the 
copy department of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany at Chicago. . . . Roy GOIN, assistant 
art director of the Gardner Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, has joined the art de- 
partment of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New 
York agency. . . HECTOR FULLER has 
resigned from the Bankers’ Industrial Ex- 
position, to accept the vice-presidency of 
the City Transportation Corporation, New 
York City. . . JOHN F. MCKIERNAN, 
JR., is now on the staff of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. He was formerly 
an account executive with Foreign Adver- 
tising and Service Bureau, export advertis- 
ing agency. . . EpDwarp W. Rose has 
been appointed executive vice-president, in 
charge of copy and layout of R. J. A. 
McLaughlin and Associates, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. JosePpH H. 
SCHOENBERG, manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Associated Merchandising Cor- 
poration, has been made _ merchandise 
manager in the home furnishing depart- 
ment. . . . Otto HIGHFIELD, recently 
with the Chicago office of the George L. 
Dyer Company, is now a contact man in 
the Chicago office of Albert Frank & 
Company. R. A. PECKHAM, for- 
merly sales promotion manager of the 
Corning Glass Works and more recently 
advertising manager of Wm. A. Rogers, 
Inc., (silverware), has joined the staff of 
Burton Bigelow, Inc., as account executive. 
‘ A. B. GRONBERG, for several years 
in charge of advertising and part owner 
of Good Furniture, is now with the ad- 
vertising department of the Furniture Pub- 
lishing Corporation, publishers of Furni- 
ture Index, Metal-Craft and Wood Work- 
ing Industries. FREDERICK E. 
GARLICK, at one time assistant general 
passenger manager of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd., and more recently 
with the Frank Presbrey Company, will 
now specialize in travel advertising with 
the Wales Advertising Company, Inc. 
. GILBERT T. HopGEs, member, ex- 
ecutive board of the New York Sun, has 
been appointed a member of the board of 
governors of the Advertising Federation of 
America, succeeding R. D. Sruarrt, vice- 
president of the Quaker Oats Company, 
resigned. H W. Forrey has been 
appointed to direct the new Canadian sales 
division of the Marmon Motor Car Com- 
pany. . . . JosEPpH Z. Batre, for 
fourteen years with George Batten Com- 
pany and later conducting his own adver- 
tising business at New York, has joined 
Corbett & North, New York. 
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to reduce 
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CHUTTE-KOERTING pub- 
lish their catalog in sec- 
tions, using a Molloy Made rod 
binder as shown. This simple 
but highly effective device is a 
Molloy patent, and each sec- 
tion is retained by a steel wire; 
removal and replacement is a 
matter of few seconds. And 
you will note that the book 
lies flat open—a factor of vast 
importance when readers’ con- 
venience is considered. 
Such a plan eliminates heavy 
catalog replacement expense, 
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Make Your Sales Literature More Productive! 


as only the obsolete sections 
need be replaced each year. 
And the nature of the design 
with its bright orange coloring 
is such that it commands im- 
mediate attention and respect. 

This attention factor is what 
makes Molloy covered books 
more productive! It is availa- 
ble in all Molloy Made Covers, 
in artificial leather, Mocotan, 
or hot-die embossed paper, in 
any design or color combina- 
tion, for bound books or loose- 
leaf binders. 


Write Today for Our Suggestion 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


Commercial Covers for Every Purpose 


2869 North Western Avenue, Chicago cs a 
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nls New York Office: 300 Madison Ave. 
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HE ECONOMIC BALANCE: The object of 
oil President Hoover's economic council is clearly 

indicated in these passages from the report of 
his Committee on Recent Economic Changes: “In the 
marked balance of consumption and production the con- 
trol of the economic organism is increasingly evident. . 
Informed leadership is vital to the maintenance of 
equilibrium. It depends upon general knowledge of the 
relations of the parts to each other. Through incessant 
observation and adjustment of our economy we can learn 
to maintain the economic balance.” . . . Whether Mr. 
Hoover's action in summoning the Washington confer- 
ence at this time was inspired by the speculative collapse 
or not is of minor consequence. It is the habit of his 
mind and in accordance with his private and public career 
to proceed on the belief that mankind is not at the mercy 
of mysterious forces. As an engineer he grappled with 
natural laws and achieved useful results in harmony with 
their operation. As chief of the government's relations 
to business his indefatigable mind was ever directed to 
sources of basic information of constructive value to in- 
dustry and commerce. It is only natural that as chief 
executive of the nation he should pursue the same course. 
. . . If there were anything visionary about Mr. Hoover 
his attempt to regulate the ebb and flow of business might 
be regarded with some misgivings. Fortunately for the 
country, he is a man of deeds rather than of words. 
Like many other observers, he has marked the evils that 
follow disregard of the law of supply and demand. Like 
other observers, he has marveled at men’s inability to 
profit by the lessons of experience. Unlike most men of 
great authority, he refuses to accept this obliquity as 
inevitable. Fully realizing the advantages of economic 
equilibrium, he proposes that measures be taken to main- 
tain it rather than to regard it as a fortuitous blessing 
while it lasts. . Leadership of this kind can un- 
doubtedly achieve substantial results so far as adopting 
safeguards against overproduction is concerned. It should 
be effective also in checking any tendency to shrinkage 
of demand by doing whatever is possible to enlarge open- 
ings for employment, the foundation of the country’s 
buying power. Industry has learned to appreciate the 
value of high wages as a factor in the disposal of goods. 
Even more important is the number of hands that are 
kept busy. Mr. Hoover's utterances show that his mind 
is fully alive to this aspect of the situation. Everyone 
who pays wages or can influence those who do so should 
weigh carefully the effect of what use he makes of his 
Opportunities. The vital thing today is to maintain 
buying power, and the surest way of doing that is by 
keeping as many people at work as possible. That the 
railroad companies are prepared to do their part is demon- 
strated by their assurances to the President that they intend 
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to proceed with programs for betterments, involving an 
expenditure next year estimated at a billion dollars. 
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ALL STREET HEADLINES: The treatment 
W of financial news by the daily press has become 

a problem which in some respects goes beyond 
such orthodox considerations as suppression, censorship 
and soft-pedaling. Financial news these days has many 
of the qualities of red-hot iron or high-voltage wires. In 
the hands of those unskilled in its use and its effects 
great harm can be done to the public state of mind by 
careless or unsophisticated efforts to gain front-page ex- 
citement. Like pre-war talk, financial news should be 
handled only by real artisans of the editorial world who 
are well versed in the principles of mob psychology. Not 
that we recommend tampering with news, however bad, 
for propaganda purposes; only that we urge the applica- 
tion of caution and wisdom in the treatment accorded. 
Even to those who disagree with the policy recently in- 
stituted by Publisher Cox of Ohio we commend the recent 
instruction to his newspapers as offering grounds for seri- 
ous thinking. It appears in the news pages of this issue. 
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EED OF BROAD THINKING: — Saunders 
N Norvell of the Remington Arms Company told 

the First Ohio Management Conference at its 
meeting in Columbus this week that ‘60 per cent of the 
influences that make the success or failure of any business 
are outside that business.’ A generation ago, he added, 
captains of industry were generally “exceedingly narrow 
in their thinking. They cared nothing whatever for the 
general welfare of their industry. They were ignorant 
of the trend of the times.” They succeeded because of 
the unprecedented growth of the country. The modern 
merchant, if he is-to succeed, Mr. Norvell thinks, ‘‘realiz- 
ing how outside influences are sure to affect his business, 
must be a vety broad student of these influences.” He 
must “not only study all the factors surrounding his own 
business, but he also must seek as much information as 
possible as to the general conditions inside his industry. 
He must be willing to make sacrifices for the common 
good.” . . . No careful student of business today will 
disagree with these observations. Among sound execu- 
tives they are likely to be accepted as axiomatic. Yet 
everyone who has had broad experience knows that the 
old order survives among us, that narrow views are all 
too prevalent even in these enlightened days. The price- 
cutters are indifferent to the general effect of their opera- 
tions as long as they can see some temporary advantage 
in what they do. Secret rebates are not uncommon. 
Ignorance of underlying conditions which soon or late 
affect every industry is the besetting sin of many who 
fail for lack of knowledge of the currents of trade. 
We have made great progress in the right direc- 
tion, but addresses like Mr. Norvell’s are still ®® 
needed to rouse the laggards. 
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Wauart 1s Your 


SELLING 


PROBLEM? 


Let us suggest how it can be brought 
direct to important executives or a 
multitude of consumers with a talking 
motion picture. Produced at a moderate 
cost and projected with 


the most inexpensive portable motion picture 
device on the market. Talkie Unit $250. 
Prices of Amplifiers to suit various sized 
halls, offices or showrooms, at a moderate 
cost. 


Gets your sales message or merchandising 
plan over through the two most sensitive 
faculties of man—Eye and Ear! 


Stan-a-phone can be projected in a small sales 
office or in an auditorium seating 700. Easily 
transported. 


In silent films, too, we are serving America’s 
foremost advertisers. Write for particulars to 


FILM ADVERTISING Co. 
220 West 42nd St., New York City 
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ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., Oneida, New 
York, Community Plate and Tudor Plate, 
to the Paul Cornell Company, Inc., New 
York City. Effective February 1, 1930. 


UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY, New 
York, to United Advertising Agency, of 
that city. 


WHELAN and Neve Druc Srores, INc., 
New York City, to the Wales Advertising 
Company, Inc., there. Newspapers in 
towns and cities where stores are located. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Madison, Wisconsin, gasoline 
and kerosene engines and farm lighting 
plants, to the Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee. Agricultural publications, 
trade publications and direct mail. 


CONTINENTAL MORTGAGE GUARANTEE 
Company, New York City, to Frank Pres- 
brey Company, there. 


FRANK PARTRIDGE, INC., New York and 
London, antique furniture dealers, to S. 
W. Frankel Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. Newspapers and magazines. 


R-FLINT CORPORATION, New York, ‘The 
Ashpit’” (automatic ash receiver), to 
George C. Sherman Company, Inc., of 
that city. Trade papers and national mag- 
azines. 


AMITY LEATHER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
West Bend, Wisconsin, pocketbooks, bill 
folds, purses and handbags, to Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Mil- 
waukee. Trade papers, class publications 
and magazines. 


Tom HusToN PEANUT COMPANY, Colum- 
bus, Georgia, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEAT CUTTING, 
Toledo, to Brinckerhoff, Inc., Detroit. 


MAYEHOFF CORPORATION, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, men’s shirts, to Hicks Advertising 
Agency, New York City. 


Crrro-NeEsta CoMPANY, Chicago, citrate of 
magnesia, to Clark Collard Company, there. 
Newspapers, direct mail and business 
papers. 


CHANNER SECURITIES COMPANY, Chicago, 
to Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, there. 


CHURNGOLD CORPORATION, Cincinnati, 
Churngold—‘the modern spread’”—to the 
Keelor & Stites Company of that city. 
Newspapers, direct mail, outdoor and 
radio. 


GoopELL-PRaTT Company, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, tools, to Badger and Brown- 
ing, Inc., Boston. 

Jez Serr Company, Chicago, food prod- 
ucts, to Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
there. Newspapers, business publications 
and direct mail. 
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Why We Must Think 


Beyond Our Own Industries 
(Continued from page 362) 
automobile supplies in his factory. He 
would not have stuck to the harness 
business until it was down and out. 
This modern merchant not only 
must study all the factors surround- 
ing his own business, but he also must 
seek just as much information as pos- 
sible as to the general conditions in- 
side of his industry. Instead of being 
the individualistic merchant of the 
old days, he must believe in the new 
spirit of cooperation. Now I do not 
mean that he must believe in coopera- 
tion simply from an altruistic point 
of view, but he must fully realize that 
the welfare and success of his own 
business depend not only upon what 
his house does but upon the things 
the other houses are doing. If there 
are bad practices in any industry, these 
practices are sure to react upon all 
the industry. One bad apple will 

soon spoil the whole barrel. 


Must Make Sacrifices 


This modern merchant must be 
willing to make sacrifices for the 
common good, and this is especially 
true of those executives who are at 
the head of the largest and strongest 
institutions. In other words, business 
today cannot be conducted as it was 
twenty-five or forty years ago. Busi- 
ness to be successful and profitable 
must be carried on as a science, and 
of course we all know the basis of 
all science is reaching the truth by 
establishing and recognizing facts. 
There is no place for ignorant, 
prejudiced men in modern merchan- 
dising. There is no place for men 
whose judgment is warped by their 
hatreds. 

In my opinion the weakness of 
much association work is in the fact 
that the scope of these associations 
is too large. There are so many 
varied interests that these interests 
cannot be harmonized. These large 
associations may be of value just in a 
general way, but it is my opinion that 
the best work can be done in the trade 
by smaller associations of merchants 
covering strictly their own line of 
business, or parts of their business, 
such small associations not attempting 
to do anything illegal in the way of 
Ptice-fixing, but to meet for the pur- 
Pose of studying and trying to im- 
ptove the practices in their trade. 

I believe the time is coming when 
a member of any industry who will 
not play the game straight will be 
ostracized and without standing 
among all fair-minded merchants in 
the fraternity of their trade. 
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Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion Boards 


Cloverbloom Butter 
Borden's Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Hecker’s Flour 
Red Cross Plasters 
Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 
Sapolio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Green River 
Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disirfectant 
Wrigley’s Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Mavis 
Tolley’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
Grape-Ola 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Kinney Shoes 
H. J. Heinz Products 
Citrus Washing Powder 
and Soaps 
Old Witch Ammonia 
Victor Radio 


GOOD CO 


GLANCE at the list on the 
left is sufficient evi- 
dence that users of 
Criterion (3-sheet) Poster 
Service are in good com- 
pany. 
But more significant still are 
our records, showing the 
continued and constantly 
increasing use of Criterion 
(3-sheet) Posters by these 
famous advertisers. 


No. 13 of a series, inviting attention 
to twenty unique features of Criterion 
National Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting 


Attention 


Greletar as Wiens See 
Address... 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 
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Wovrer Mowrrrs 
Cause Unnecessary Delays 


HIPMENTS delayed because of cold weather cause 
considerable annoyance to customers and, in some 
cases, result in loss of business. The possibility of such 
delays is easily avoided through maintaining adequate 
stocks of your merchandise in the key cities listed below. 
The selected warehouses in this list are prepared to serve 


you efficiently and economically. 


ATLANTA......-.-- SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. 
BATTLE CREEK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


BOSTON. ....-..--- QUINCY MARKET COLD STGE. & WHSE. CO. 
CHICAGO......... CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CLEVELAND ...... CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 
DALLAS........--- INTERSTATE FIREPROOF STGE. & TRFR. CO. 
DENVER .........- KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP. 
5 ee GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. 
EVANSVILLE ..... STERLING PRODUCTS CO. 
HOUSTON......... HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


KANSAS CITY..... CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
LOS ANGELES ....METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS .... SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. 

NEW ORLEANS .. DIETRICH & WILTZ, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA .. BAILEY WAREHOUSES 
READING ........ WERTZ WAREHOUSES CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 


TOLEDO.......... GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. 


WICHITA ......... BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


Write our Chicago, New York or Kansas City 
offices regarding your distribution problems. Our 
counsel is always available, without obligation. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
417-437 West Harrison Streei Transportation Building 1100-1108 Union Avenue 


Liberal Loans on Staple Commodities 


Conoco Sells Every 
Service Man in Tour 
(Continued from page 363) 
prehensive advertising program over 
the company’s territory from New 
York and Richmond to Phoenix and 
Spokane. Newspapers were to be the 
basic medium, supplemented by out- 
door advertising and an unusually 
vigorous direct-mail campaign. Radio, 
screen and other media may be added 
later. 

With the proof to back his claim 
in hand and a program to educate the 
public well on its way, Mr. Moorhead 
undertook to present the new product 
to the company’s own seiling or- 
ganization, and to present and 
prospective jobbing distributors, 

The qualities of a motor oil are 
difficult to explain, and personal con- 
tact of ‘teachers’ with the sales 
organization and a simple and stand- 
ardized curriculum, not easy to de- 
velop. With the assistance of Frank 
Moore, special sales representative, 
the Conoco School of Salesmanship 
was developed. A simple, 8,000-word 
textbook was prepared with the story 
plainly told and amply illustrated. 
But would the tankwagon salesmen 
and crankcase drainmen read it? 


Classes in Every Town 


A correspondence school for sales- 
men, the company felt, would be dif- 
ficult and unsatisfactory, so it was 
determined to organize classes at every 
point where Conoco products were 
being sold. Teachers would be 
chosen, trained in their jobs and put 
to work to lead the classes. The 
study periods covered six lessons. 
Sometimes, in a city of considerable 
size, five or six classes might be held 
to reach all the sales forces. In 
others maybe only one or two men 
would reside in an isolated outpost. 
Here classes also were formed. (In 
a Montana town a class was organized 
for one man.) An enrollment record 
was kept and regular reports on class 
instruction forwarded, though one 
lone attendant might be both teacher 
and student. 

But oil salesmen probably are not 
efficient teachers. A short course in 
pedagogy, outlining eleven of the 
principles of teaching which the 
amateuf instructors needed to know, 
was developed. But even with this 
equipment it was plain that the salient 
points of each lesson might be em- 
phasized to varying degrees. Another 
thin multigraphed volume called “les- 
son outlines” furnished an analysis of 
the textbook chapters and kept the 
important story in the foreground, 
There was still another problem to 
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overcome. No matter how much he 
knows about the science of lubrication, 
a service station man must actually 
tell his customers if he is to move the 
oil. Each lesson outline, aside from 
providing the needed information, 
offered practical suggestions for sell- 
ing. Most of the class periods were 
actually devoted to  salesmen-and- 
customer drills, to the end that every 
visitor to a Conoco station, or the 
station of a dealer in Conoco prod- 
ucts, would be told of the qualities of 
the new oil. 

The educational program outlined 
and the advertising campaign almost 
ready to start, several executives of the 
company started out to “sell” the en- 
tire field force on it. A Travelair 
cabin monoplane, owned by the com- 
pany, was put into use. Ray C. 
Shrader, chief of the aviation sales 
division, was chosen as pilot and on 
October 25 the sales promotion party, 
consisting of Mr. Moorhead, Mr. Sib- 
ley, Mr. Moore and Mr. Shrader, 
began an 8,000-mile air tour of the 
division headquarters points—Denver, 
Great Falls, Butte, Salt Lake City, 
Albuquerque, Wichita Falls, Ponca 
City, Kansas City, Lincoln, Chicago 
and New York. The tour was con- 
cluded in Newark, November 11. 

Motion pictures had been taken of 
the tests and these were screened to 
add interest and authenticity to the 
proof story which was presented by 
Mr. Sibley. He followed with stere- 
opticon slides showing the verified 
results of the Pikes Peak tests. 


Presents Advertising Program 


Mr. Moorhead then presented the 
advertising plan with such materials 
as would make it easy for the sales- 
men to merchandise the advertising, 
and Mr. Moore concluded with the 
story of the Conoco School of Sales- 
manship. Mr. Moore also usually 
delivered an inspirational address 
during the meeting. 

Thoroughness of coverage is em- 
phasized in the advertising program. 
In all the counties in ‘‘Conocoland,” 
the company emphasized in a book of 
“Facts” for dealers and jobbers, 
there are 6,728,173 homes. The 
advertising on the new oil will reach 
3,786,250 of these homes, or 56 per 
cent. A list of all the newspapers, 
farm papers and posters used in the 
campaign, with the number of people 
which each of them reach, appears in 
the book, with proofs of advertise- 
ments of the series. A further break- 
down shows the combined circulation 
of the newspapers and farm papers 
used in each county in each of the 
twenty states, as compared with the 
total number of homes. 


A 


A SALES CONTEST 


That Produced 


a 300% Increase 
The First Month 


Early this year our Sales Contest Depart- 
ment helped a manufacturer organize a 
sales contest among his representatives. 
We supplied him with catalog showing 
the merchandise he offered from our huge 
stocks. We helped him plan the rules of 
the contest, and we arranged to ship the 
merchandise direct to the winners on his 
order, invoicing him only after shipment 
had been made. 


We received a letter from him on March 
16th after the contest had been in operation 
but a short time.—‘We are showing an 
increase of 300% in orders,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
analysis of this business indicates that 
when a follow-up is used, we will have an 
increase of 500% for the month of April.”’ 


Choose Merchandise from This Catalog 


This sample catalog, newly published, 

4. shows hundreds of 
articles of fine quality 
merchandise selected 
by our buyers in all 
parts of the world. 
Let us send it to you 
and give you com- 
plete details of our 
unusual sales contest 

service. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, Wholesale 
CHICAGO 
Manufacturers * Converters + Importers 


Memo—Please write to the Sales 
Contest Department, MarsHaty 
Fretp & Company, Wholesale, 
219 W. Adams St., Chicago, re- 
questing their Prize and Premium 
Catalog. Remind me to outline to 
them what our needs are. 


This Memo is 
Important. Hand it 
to Your Secretary 


—— 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines, 
business papers, and Radio 
Broadcast Stations 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARO 
RATE &DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to-the- 
minute information 
on rates, discounts, 
color and cover charges, 
special positions, classi- 
fied advertising and 
reading notices, closing 
dates, page and column 
sizes—and circulations 
on publications in the 
United States and Can- 
ada. 


Complete information 
on Radio Broadcasting 
rates is also given. 


——-—USE THIS COUPON! ——— 
Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send us—prepaid—the current 
number of Standard Rate & Data Service 
including the Radio Section, with all bul- 
letins since it was issued, which we are to 
have the privilege of using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced of the value of 
the Service at the end of that time, we shall 
return the issue and our obligation is ended. 
Otherwise, you may consider us subscribers 
and send a revised copy each month for 
one year. It is to be maintained by bul- 
letins issued every other day, and we under- 
stand the cost is $30.00 per year (Canada 
and Foreign, $35.00). 
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Individual Signing Order................0000- 
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Grocery Industry Holds Second 


Trade Practice Conference 
(Continued from page 366) 


business and wide distribution, many 
wholesalers were also in the position 
of attracting the manufacturers’ atten- 
tion along these lines. This price re- 
duction took many forms—free goods, 
special discounts at the time of or 
after purchase, special allowances, sub- 
sidy of salesmen, etc. 

“The open quotation of a special 
ptice to the unusually efficient dis- 
tributor might compel a uniform price 
reduction. This the manufacturer was 
not always in a position to make, espe- 
cially as the large customers would 
then be inclined to demand lower 
prices still. Here the prevalent, but 
not necessarily economically sound, 
practice of guaranteeing price against 
reduction bore fruit in secrecy. This 
secrecy became a protection as well 
from misunderstandings on that part 
of the trade which did not enjoy lower 
prices. Although sometimes this price 
discrimination undoubtedly was un- 
fair and based on fear, it was not 
necessarily so. Many manufacturers 
throughout the period under consid- 
eration, and today, have considered 
their price discrimination to be on an 
eminently fair basis but have main- 
tained secrecy because of the difficulty 
of making other customers see the 
fairness. 


Complaints on Both Sides 


“Complaints regarding these special 
prices came usually from those who 
did not receive them. Moreover, in 
the ranks of the manufacturers were 
many who felt, rightly or wrongly, 
that they were being clubbed into giv- 
ing these special concessions by power- 
ful buyers.” 

After discussing the need of defini- 
tions of the terms used in other reso- 
lutions under Rule 1, Mr. Olds 
said that those who expected rapid 
elimination of price discrimination as 
a result of the rule had been disap- 
pointed, and that combinations of 
wholesalers and retailers seem to be 
seeking price discriminations now as 
did other large buyers before. How- 
ever, he added that the old indiscrimi- 
nate special concession appears to be 
giving way to sounder thinking. 

He then explained that two lines 
of reasoning have sprung up on this 
subject. Some feel that the ultimate 
solution will be a practice of selling 
at one price to all customers regardless 
of type or size, and that this is the 
only economically sound conclusion. 


Others, with equally disinterested 
thinking, expect to find the solution 
in price discrimination on the basis of 
concrete savings in selling cost or of 
special services rendered. He also ex. 
plained that the rule says in effect, 
“When you discriminate, do so on 
just and economic grounds. Then the 
reason for secrecy will disappear,” 
and added that to determine what are 
economic grounds, or whether there 
are any, will take the continued and 
searching study of the best minds en- 
gaged in grocery distribution. 


Executive Viewpoints 
for 1930 
(Continued from page 370) 


days of old and money nowadays is 
lent on earning capacity rather than 
assets—the old standby. 


George M. Verity 


President, The American Rolling Mili 
Company, Middletown, Ohio 


The gigantic business structure of 
the nation can only be maintained 
through the protection and develop- 
ment of the buying power of the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

The workers of one business are the 
buyers of the product of another and 
the workers of all business are the 
consumers of everybody’s product. 

Low costs of production, high qual- 
ity of product, the best possible 
service, an ever-increasing efficiency, 
a fair profit and a fair deal each to 
the other and the payment of the best 
possible wages and salaries on the part 
of every business institution can and 
will perpetuate our great economic 
system of mass production and mass 
distribution in the interest of the en- 
tire nation. 

American business has grown big, 
but mere bigness will not do, it must 
be great; so great that instead of los- 
ing its human interests, as did industry 
in its earlier days, it will intensify and 
broaden its humanizing activities in 
every field of operation. 


W. T. Holliday 
President, The Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio 
No matter how much machinery we 


may build up for the promotion of 
efficiency and the development of per- 
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sonnel, the success of its use must be 
conditioned by the spirit in which the 
problem is approached and handled. 
Little success can be hoped for if the 
problem of the human equation in in- 
dustry is approached by executives who 
think solely in terms of commodities. 
If a business institution has sufficient 
economic power, it can make an ap- 
parent success for pethaps a good 
many years under the management of 
commodity-minded major executives, 
if they make sound economic deci- 
sions. 

Its profits, however, to a certain ex- 
tent will be liquidating profits, for the 
ineficiency resulting from the neglect 
of the human element eventually will 
result in diminution of its economic 
power. 

Modern management recognizes that 
its salesmen must be more than mere 
mercenaries. If salesmen are to get 
anywhere near tapping their reserve 
powers, they must be enthusiastic, and 
to be enthusiastic they must believe in 
their organization. That requires not 
merely their belief in the integrity of 
the institution and the quality of its 
products, but the reaction that they are 
working for a human institution that 
is interested in them as human beings. 
One of the greatest incentives is pride 
and the feeling that one is playing a 
real part. A feeling of significance 
to one’s work is quite as important a 
force as the pay check. 

The fundamental cause of most of 
the unhappy disputes and discords of 
life is not malevolence but stupidity, 
largely the stupidity of failing to ap- 
preciate the effects of one’s own con- 
duct upon others. This lack of psy- 
chological insight is the fundamental 
friction which reduces efficiency of 
management, and it is because of this 
fact that the solution of the general 
problem of management lies along the 
toad of scientific study of man. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 354) 


ing a method differentiating between a 
suburban and an independent small town, 
this report shows the coverage of six lead- 
ing women’s magazines as compared with 
the Household Magazine by counties with 
largest city over 25,000 and counties with 
argest city under 25,000, also similar 
comparable coverage in retail shopping 
areas and in wholesale trading territories. 
The Household Magazine, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. (Free.)* 


Operating Results of Retail Stationers 
and Office Outfitters in 1928. Bureau of 
Business Research, Harvard University, 
Soldiers Field, Cambridge, Mass. 35 pages. 


Advertising Lineage in Chicago News- 
papers in the first nine month of 1929 in 
22 national and 28 local classifications. 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago. (Free.) 


*To be reviewed later. 
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FOR THE BUSINESS 
MAN AND HiIS$ 
BUSY WIFE 


Thanksgiving can be just Sunday 
in the middle of the week . 

or it can be the bountiful event 
that it is at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. 

For here, you and your wife 
and children will sit down to a 
dinner more elaborate than you 
would even think of having at 
home and with appetites teased 
into sharpness by golf, riding, 
bridge, squash—plain fun in the 
gymnasium —or a tonic-prome- 
nading on Captain’s Deck, over- 
looking all Atlantic City! For the 
children—there’s Sandy Cove, 
their own toy-filled playroom. 


Have a business meeting here 


If Thanksgiving is out of the 
question, plan your next business 
meeting here. There are special 
rooms for: conferences—most of 
them equipped with silver sheets, 
motion picture machines, stereop- 
ticons—and the long discussions 
can be followed by perfect relaxa- 
tion. Write for rates and litera- 
ture. Garage adjoins hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American and European Plans 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


a 


THE PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
LEADS SECOND PAPER OVER A HALF 
MILLION LINES FOR FIRST NINE 


my" 


¢ S 


MONTHS OF 1929! 


TOTAL LINAGE FOR FIRST NINE MONTHS 1929 


Journal-Transcript (7 days).......ss+++ escceeees 9,177,540 
Second Paper (7 days) ........scccccccccccccecess 8,605,346 
J-T Lead over Second Paper..........cceecceeeees 572,194 
PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
yee Amat sey PEORIA, ILL. New “a Boston 


Sn i eS 


M AN AGEMEN T 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
CHRISTMAS TRADE 
REMEMBRANCES ? 


Make your good 
will gifts this 
Christmas as dif- 
ferent as they are 
worthy of your 
firm. Give Wahl- 
Eversharp writ- 
ing equipment 
and be sure of dis- 
tinction, appreci- 
ation and long use. 


They are worth- 
while remem- 
brances, appro- 
priate for any cus- 
tomer, adaptable 
to your budget. Fa- 
mous Wahl-Ever- 
sharp Fountain 
Pens and Pencils 
in all popular col- 
ors and precious 
metals. Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets 
with handsome 
bases of marble, 
onyx, glass or 

metal and one 

or two matched 

fountain pens. 


Best selection 
now. Regular 
gift merchan- 
dise, or im- 
printed with 
your name if 
you prefer—at 
very reason- 
able quantity 
prices. Better 

investigate 


' 


EVERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 


Advertising Specialty Dept., 
THE WAHL COMPANY, 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly send prices and sales promotion plans. 


Company 
Address 
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A Pre-Tested Campaign Sweeps 
Fineart Foods into a Big Market 


(Continued from page 366) 


Fineart Foods does no sales work 
with jobbers. If a jobber wants to 
handle their product, they will ship 
his order, but no effort is being made 
to develop business through the job- 
bing channels. Sales are made direct 
to retailers, or direct by mail to con- 
sumers. One of the curious sidelights 
of the campaign in a single advertis- 
ing medium was that the space paid 
for itself in directly traceable mail 
orders—a development altogether un- 
expected. 

Dealers are stocked by parcel post 
or express delivery. In the territory 
thus far developed, the greater major- 
ity of dealers can be given one-day 
service this way. The fact that the 
product itself is so light in weight, 
likewise the carton, means that de- 
livery expenses ate correspondingly 
small. The eighteen-pound (gross 
weight) case for industrial use, for 
example, is equivalent to 180 pounds 
of old-fashioned coffee. A $2 order 
from an individual consumer can be 
delivered anywhere in the United 
States for thirteen cents, As distribu- 
tion is extended to other cities, ware- 
housing facilities will be added to take 
care of spot deliveries of stocks. 


Created Quality Atmosphere 


One of the most creditable accom- 
plishments of the Fineart campaign is 
the creation of a distinctly quality at- 
mosphere about the new products even 
though one of the prime sales appeals 


is economy. (The advertising points 
out that the consumer can get more 
cups of perfectly made coffee from the 
fifty-cent canister than from a pound 
of ground coffee.) This is partially 
due to the excellence of design in the 
package. It is partially due to the 
beauty of the photographs used in the 
advertising, which is, in turn, empha- 
sized by roto reproduction. And it 
is due in some measure to the fact 
that a definite effort was made to get 
the product started “in the right so- 
ciety.” 

Fineart foods are now stocked by 
such desirable retailers as Park & Til- 
ford, Charles, Acker Merrall & Condit 
and La Savoie; they are used by the 
Graybar Savarin restaurant, the Savoy- 
Plaza Hotel, the Ritz Tower and the 
Astor. Every one of these outlets and 
users, of course, adds immeasurably to 
the prestige of the goods. 

One large retail organization, which 
does not have a regular grocery de- 


partment, stocked two packages of 
Fineart foods when the first advertis- 
ing broke. A week later they ordered 
a case. They are now selling an aver- 
age of fifty cases weekly. 

“We chose to tackle New York 
first,” said Mr. van der Linde, “be. 
cause we felt we had a ‘big city’ prod- 
uct. We felt, also, that since New 
York represents the biggest single 
food market in the United States, that 
we would attack it first—more than 
$80,000,000 is spent for tea and cof- 
fee in this market in a single year's 
time. Any campaign that was success- 
ful in New York would surely be suc- 
cessful elsewhere. New York is not 
a hard market, we found, if it is cate- 
fully studied, and if sales and adver- 
tising are intelligently planned to meet 
its specific problems.” 


Nine Years of Research 


During the first year of its exist- 
ence, and for nine years previous to 
the launching of the first marketing 
plan, a research department has been 
maintained continuously. More has 
been invested in research than in many 
concerns much larger. The product 
has been improved in several ways: in 
the blend of coffee, in achieving a 
clearer, more sparkling beverage, in 
improvement of color. The appear- 
ance of the ready-to-serve beverage 
has been recognized by Fineart Foods 
as one of the _— selling points, 
even though coffee is supposed to be 
bought largely by flavor. Little re- 
finements have been made in the pack- 
age: the spoon measure which 1s in- 
cluded with every canister is now of 
better design and quality than before, 
for example. And the package-insert, 
once put in with its cover facing out, 
is now reversed in position, so that 
the word ‘‘economical,” which appears 
at the top of the back page, is the first 
to reach the consumer's eye. 

Fineart advertising is continuing 
undiminished, and it is the company’s 
plan to make a thorough job of the 
New York area before proceeding to 
the other markets, A new plant 1s 
now being planned, the first unit of 
which will have a capacity of six mil- 
lion dollars of products per year. 


The Chilton Class Journal Company of 
Philadelphia, division of the United Bust- 
ness Publishers, Inc., has acquired the 
National Year Book and Register, Tampa, 
Florida, and will change its name to the 
Chilton Highway Register. 
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How Bakelite Creates a Market 


for a New Industrial Product 
(Continued from page 367) 


hardware and building fields was 
used. In order that the architectural 
profession place its very important 
samp of approval on the new door- 
knob material, two papers were used 
in this field, one publication reaching 
architects and the other draftsmen and 
specification writers. 

The amount to be spent for this 
campaign was gauged partly by the 
job to be done (considering adver- 
tising calls as sales calls) and partly 
by the potential value of the market. 
The final appropriation was estab- 
lished by taking a predetermined per- 
centage of the market value and allo- 
cating it to mediums of advertising 
that would provide the necessary ad- 
vertising or sales calls coverage in the 
most efficient and economical way. 


Contacting Architects 


The sales set-up of the National 
Brass Company necessitated that ad- 
vertising alone contact the architects 
and specification writers. | While 
missionary salesmen reaching this field 
have proved successful with other 
companies selling architectural mate- 
tial, the small unit sale price of the 
product and the simplicity of it made 
the building of a missionary sales 
force too expensive. By using a 
twelve-page advertisement schedule in 
two publications, it was found pos- 
sible to reach this group adequately 
for about one cent an advertising sales 
call. 

To reach the hardware dealer who 
sold the bulk of the doorknob line, 
advertising was used to support the 
direct effort of the salesman. Since 
the experience of companies selling 
the dealer had shown that only a por- 
tion of the salesman’s time was spent 
actually in contact with the prospect, 
the remainder being taken up with 
traveling and waiting, and since a 
large part of the face-to-face-with-the- 
ptospect-time of the salesman would 
have to be spent on explaining the 
new line, advertising—business paper 
and direct mail—was burdened with 
part of this work. In addition, of 
course, the advertising was expected to 
keep the prospect informed of devel- 
opments between calls. 

A twelve-page campaign in a hard- 
ware business paper cost one cent per 
advertising sales call. In order to 
summarize and recall the arguments 
Presented by the advertising sales 


calls of the business paper, four direct 
mail, four-page folders were inter- 
spersed at three-month intervals to 
reach a list of 10,000 of the better 
hardware dealers. The cost of these 
advertising sales calls amounted to 
seven cents each. 

Since the speculative building field 
was a comparatively shifting one, a 
business paper following the current 
changes bore the burden of selling in 
this field. Through a twelve-time 
half-page schedule, the cost per ad- 
vertising sales call came to three- 
tenths of a cent each. That this adver- 
tising has been successful is shown by 
the sales to speculative builders, and 
the reports from salesmen that many 
builders are pointing out the Bakelite 
doorknobs as a proof of the mo- 
dernity and quality of the building’s 
hardware. Of the entire appropria- 
tion 75 per cent is devoted to four 
business papers. The remainder is 
used by the four mailings to 10,000 
hardware dealers. 

That the work of the National 
Brass Company’s salesmen has coordi- 
nated perfectly with the advertising 
support is proved by the fact that in 
a short space of time by means of a 
new merchandising idea the National 
Brass Company has built an appre- 
ciable business in Bakelite Molded 
doorknobs. So great, in fact, is the 
acceptance of Bakelite by the field 
that the National Brass Company has 
added Bakelite Molded escutcheon 
plates and screen doorknobs to their 
line. 


Globe-Wernicke Expands 


Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, 
has purchased the assets, business and 
good will of the Unit-Steel Company, 
Dayton, makers of hollow metal partitions 
for buildings, hollow metal doors and 
other products, and will move the head- 
quarters of that company to Cincinnati. 
The sales forces of the two companies 
are being consolidated. 


Acquires Pan-American Oil 


The Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
has acquired a majority interest in the 
Pan-American Petroleum and Transport 
Company, Edward G. Seubert, president, 
announced this week. Fifty-three per 
cent of the outstanding stock of the Pan- 
American is now owned or controlled by 
the Indiana company. 


The Westinghouse Lamp Company has 
started to manufacture a new product, the 
Westinghouse Sun-lamp, which will soon 
be put on the market. 


5 KEY 
Markets In 


Texas 


Dallas San Antonio 
Fort Worth Houston 
Beaumont 


A Department of Com- 
merce survey of Beaumont 
Trade Territory conclu- 
sively proves it to be the 
Fifth Market in Texas and 
the Third Market for 
Louisiana. 


No campaign will be com- 
plete without the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 


AND 
THe BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


MAHA — first in 

home owner- 
ship and thorough- 
ly covered by 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s Great Home Newspaper 


O’MARA é& ORMSBEE 
National Representatives 


New York CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 


Los ANGELES Detroit 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 
| en a Se ee 120 
m1 ..... 38 eu .... 2 
20 .... BS By. 21.1... 
Jly. 27. .... 136 Jly. 28 .... 133 
Aug. 3 .... 156 Ang 4.... 131 
Ang. 10 ... 136 Ang. 11... 134 
Aug. 17 ... 134 Aug. 18... 136 
Aug. 24... 136 Aug. 25... 141 
Aug. 31 ... 140 Sept. 1 .... 138 
Sept. 7 .... £40 Sepa 8 .... 132 
Sept. 14... 139 Sept. 15 ... 130 
Sept. 21 ... 145 Sept. 22 ... 145 
Sept. 28 ... 135 Sept. 29 ... 144 
>... G6... 
Os 22...4¢0@ Get ... 12 
On. 19 ... 123 One. 2 ... 160 
0 26. .8RS SS... 257 
Nov. 2... 008 Nov. 3 ... 132 
Nov. 9 ... 103 Nov. 10 .. 127 
Nov. 16... 103  Nov.17... 130 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


New Film Advertising Paper 


The Associated Motion Picture Advertisers, 
Inc., has launched Motion Picture Adver- 
tising, a monthly publication for use in 
the development of this industry. Edward 
McNamee is editor; Michael Simmons, 
business manager; and C. Shottenfels, ad- 
vertising manager. Publication offices are 
at 25 West Forty-third Street, New York. 


Introduce Orange Product 


Crushed Pasteurized California oranges 
will soon be introduced nationally by the 
Associated Products Company of San Ber- 
nardino, California. R. M. Woods of 
Kansas City is head of the organization. 


“Lot's Wife’—not a game, but the name 
of a new packaged product of the Nevada 
Pure Salt Company, Fallon, Nevada—will 
make its debut next year. 


Cash Basis Only. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display, 
Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified tor a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, ot recognized standing 
and reputation, througn which preliminaries are 
negotiated conndenually tor positions ot the calibre 
indicated. The procedure 1s individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address tor de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buttalo, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY FOR A _ REAL 
merchandiser. I am looking for a party to take 
charge of merchandising a tull line of soaps and 
toilet preparations for a concern in business fifty 
years. A small investment necessary; will share 
in profits. Give experience, salary and references 
in first letter. Address box 209, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


mail Service. Address CLYMAN, 102 
St., San Francisco, California. ? sta 


SALES PROMOTION 


CAN YOUR SALES LITERATURE BE MADE 
more effective? We have a national reputation 
for results. Send us what you are now using. 
Let us tell you if it can be strengthened. Let us 
work out new sales promotion pians. Quick Air- 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FoR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
— C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo 
N. Y¥. i 


POSITION WANTED 


SALES MANAGER OR GENERAL MANAGER 
—Acquainted with wholesale and retail hardware 
houses, department stores, wholesale grocers, mail 
order houses in United States and Canada. Have 
successtully merchandised goods to these classes ot 
trade. During last eight years have been doing 
renabilitation work tor bankers and creditors in 
three ditterent enterprises. My torte is sales man- 
agement, but thoroughly experienced in finance, ac- 
counting and manutacturing. Willing to do te- 
organization work or take Charge ot sales. Present 
salary $10,000 and bonus. Age 33. Address Box 
208, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage and packing any 
article in this or other issues of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In every issue there are articles which profitably could be sent to 
business associates, customers, or friends of some of our readers. We 
shall be pleased to quote prices in any quantity desired. 
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New york DEPARTMENT STORES 


ARE USING LESS NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Tre NEWS is nobody's favorite charity + Its cost puts it 
away out of the “let's-give-a-little-to-this-guy-too” class, compels serious 
and respectful attention -- No department store has ever bought it 
except on a hard-boiled, show-me, trial-by-test, pay-dirt basis -- And 
The News has put hot-boxes on the cash register and rolled up new 
highs for everything from canary birds to pianos, from potted lilies to 
loudspeakers; and set down new lows on the advertising cost sheets 
+- BECAUSE it carries a message at a lower cost to the largest circu- 

“ion in America, reaches a majority of New York families in every 
reome group, in every neighborhood; because its small size and small 
page get small-soace copy to more eyes, minds, and pocketbook 
mpulses—it represents the most efficient and economical merchandis- 
ng utility in the New York market today -+- This year, with most of the 
department stores using less space in New York newspapers, The News 
is getting more linage from every big store whose copy it carries and 
Is snowing the largest linage gain - If you have a selling problem, 


T ‘ : . P 
ine News may have a saving solution -* Investigate! + + + 


> > THIS YEAR 


LINAGE of New York department stores for ithe 
first NINE months of 1929, compared with the 
same period of 1928..... from figures of the 
Advertising Record Co. 


New York Times . . . . .  . loss 141,680 
New York Herald Tribune.’ . loss 40,773 
New York World . . . . loss 190,062 
New York American. . .. . loss 445,293 
New York Mirror or . loss 114,476 
New York Evening Journal . loss 489,587 
New York Evening World . loss 164,717 
New York Evening Graphic. . . loss 76,219 
Brooklyn Eagle .. » «  « (Ombre 
Brooklyn Standard Union . loss 271,994 
Brooklyn Times... .  . loss 296,673 
New York Evening Post ame gain 35,545 
New York Sun... oF gain 148,853 
New York Telegram > gain 205,491 


New York News. . gain 432,965 


> > > > BUT 
A LOT MORE IN 


THE a NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Kohl Building, San Francisco -- Tribune Tower, Chicago 


E have found that 

the outstanding 
publication in each field 
serves as a business bible.” 


A. B. Froelich, V. P. and Gen. Mgr., RELIABLE 
TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CORP., 
In PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, March, 1929 
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